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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


WING’ to the unsurprising dis- 
covery that General Chang Tsung- 
chang’s boasts that he could hold 
Shanghai against all comers were empty, 


the Cantonese troops have taken possession 
of the native city without having to over- 
come serious opposition. Already British and 
other soldiers defending the International Con- 
cession have been in action, but up to the moment 
of writing most of the shooting has come from 
the defeated Northerners and not from the 
victoriors Southerners. These incidents, regret- 
table though they be, must be looked upon as 
inevitable while chaos rules in China. The real 
test has still to come. In a few days the regular 
Nationalist army will be lining the barbed wire 
barricades of the Settlement, and we shall learn 
how rigorous is the control that the Cantonese 
are able to exercise over the soldiers who have 
brought them success. With the occupation of 
Shanghai these Cantonese become the real 


masters of China. 


Doubtless the contingents of different national- 
ities now in Shanghai are strong enough to hold 
that city against attack, and possibly other 
arrangements which have been made will give 
the inhabitants food and drink in the event of a 
blockade. But the protection of foreigners, 
which is the justification of the presence of the 
Shanghai Defence Force, is not the most impor- 
tant question at issue. Unless speedy agreement 
for the resumption of business is reached, it would 
have been cheaper and safer to evacuate every 
foreigner. In politics nothing demoralizes like 
success, and we may find that the moderate 
General Chiang Kai-shek is not strong enough 
to persuade his fellow Nationalists to accept a 
reasonable settlement. But on our side we must 
take every possible step to facilitate agreement, 
and clearly the Shanghai Municipal Council is 
not the body which should be called upon to 
negotiate on behalf of the Foreign Powers. A 
diplomatic mission representing those countries 
interested in the International Settlement should 
immediately be appointed to get into touch with 
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A week ago Italy unexpectedly sent a Note to 
Great Britain, France and Germany asserting 
that Jugoslavia was preparing to overthrow the 
Albanian Government and threatening to take 
military measures in defence of the Albanian 
President, Ahmed Zogu. Rightly or wrongly, 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Tirana, whereby 
Italy gives herself the right to intervene in 
Albania in the event of ‘‘ any perturbation what- 
soever directed against the political, legal and 
territorial status quo,’’ has so alarmed France 
and South-Eastern Europe that the pessimists 
assured us war was once again imminent. So it 
would have been had not the Jugoslav Foreign 
Minister immediately proposed an international 
inquiry along the Jugoslav-Albanian frontier. 
This invitation would seem to show that the 
Italian allegations are unfounded, but in any 
case it is clear that until the Tirana Treaty is 
modified, the Jugoslav Government will be con- 
stantly tempted to take military precautions such 
as those of which Signor Mussolini is now 
complaining. 


Had Rome been really alarmed by the alleged 
Jugoslay military preparations, she would 
naturally have taken the proper course of appeal- 
ing to the League while the Council was actually 
in session and Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. 
Briand and Herr Stresemann were in Geneva. 
Instead, she waited until these statesmen had 
returned home, and then notified Great Britain, 
France and Germany of her intention to repulse 
any threat from the Jugoslav side to Albanian 
independence. Jugoslavia is not yet ready to 
fight and, while the present Albanian Govern- 
ment remains in power, Italy has no need to make 
war. There can be very little doubt that the 
whole incident has been carefully engineered by 
Rome to see how far the Italians could go in 
their intervention in Albania under the Tirana 
Treaty and in accordance with the ill-advised 
recognition by the Ambassadors’ Conference in 
1921 of Italy’s special interests on the farther 
shores of the Adriatic. 


The decision not to summon a special meeting 
of the League Council, due in part to French 
jealousy of Herr Stresemann, who would have 
presided, and in part to Sir Austen’s preference 
for settling all questions by discussion between 
the Great Powers, is a very regrettable one. A 
League Commission of Inquiry, despatched at 
once, could have tested the truth of allegations 
on both sides of the Albanian frontier, and might 
have led to an important détente between Italy 
and Jugoslavia. As it is, the quarrel will be 
patched up, but will not be composed and, when 
some new and more serious incident occurs, Italy 
will be able, by quoting this precedent, to make 
it more difficult for other Powers to intervene. 
Further, while the League could have agreed on 
the despatch of a neutral Commission, it may not 
be able to agree upon measures to be taken in 
a more serious case, since Italy and France would 
be at loggerheads in Geneva. An _ invaluable 
opportunity of warning Italy that she must not 
take too seriously her self-appointed task cf 
protecting Albania has thus been thrown away. 


The Labour movement is engaged once mor 
in dissociating itself from Communism. Qh jx 
political side it does this regularly every fg 
months, and now the Trade Unions are catch; 
the habit. At a meeting on Tuesday of the 
General Council of the Trade Union Congres 
the decision was taken to refuse recognition 4, 
any Trades Council affiliated with, or support 
by, the Minority Movement. At the same tin, 
by proposing a conference at Berlin with th 
Communist Trade Unions of Russia the Britis, 
Unions seem to be seeking a way out of thej 
entanglement with Moscow. Both developmeny 
have been hailed as ‘‘ Labour’s rebuffs to th 
extremists,’’? and as proof that our Trade Unig 
leaders do not intend to permit the interventio, 
of the Soviet in purely British affairs. That, j 
the true interpretation, is in its way a victory fy 
common sense. The British Labour movemey 
has everything to gain by being British ang 
everything to lose by looking either for allies o 
for inspiration abroad; and the more clearly j 
draws the line between its own constitutional 
activities and the policy of revolution, the mor 
representative it becomes of the real views of th 
British workers. 


The Labour Party on Tuesday moved a resolu. 
tion calling for ‘‘ effective public control ove 
the operations ’’ of the Trusts, but the debate on 
both sides was thin and lacking in reality, 
Nearly all the points sought to be made agains 
Big Business had already been answered in 
advance by Sir Alfred Mond in his speech t 
the shareholders of the Imperial Chemical Indus 
tries, Ltd., and in the broad and effective artick 
on the subject he contributed to the last issue of 
the Sunday Herald. Combines were originally 
formed in one industry after another in Grea 
Britain because in no other way could they k 
kept going. Now they are mofe likely to & 
brought about to enable our staple trades to deal 
with foreign organizations on level terms. The 
movement is a wholesome one, as British bus: 
nesses have long been on too small a scale to lt 
capable of modernizing their plant or engaging 
in adequate research. The Trusts have not raise 
prices, nor is it in their interest to do so, and 
though a watching brief over their operations may 
well be held by the Government, nothing in the 
nature of restrictive legislation is needed. We 
shall have parted with all economic common sens 
if we ever put on the Statute Book anything 4 
all resembling the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 


Two excellent points were made by Lot 
Inchcape in the economy debate on Tuesday. 
One was the contrast between the languid it 
attentive attitude of Whitehall towards any pr 
gramme of Governmental thrift, and the whole 
hearted assistance he received from Indian 
officialdom, usually supposed to be one of tht 
stiffest bureaucracies in the world, when he well 
out as the head of a retrenchment committe. 
The other was his insistence that departments 
will only save in proportion as the Ministers " 
charge give them the lead. To get economy " 
the staff and throughout an organization tht 
man at the top must have the spirit. of economy 
and the determination to communicate it. We 
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a Chancellor once, Mr. Gladstone, in 
whom this spirit was almost a passion. He 
never minded being laughed at for his candle- 
ends and cheese-parings; he harried the F.O. 
almost to distraction by his comments on the 
fy-leaves and docketing folios they were con- 
suming; and he restricted civil servants travelling 
on public business to one label per portmanteau. 
But that idea of his of regarding the husbanding 
of the country’s resources as “‘a sacred obliga- 
tion” seems to have perished with him. 


When Mr. Churchill introduced his first Budget 
two years ago, he threw out a hint, and rather 
more than a hint, that he intended before his 
term of office as Chancellor expired to change the 
present horse-power tax on motor vehicles in 
favour of a petrol tax. It is hard to see how the 
justice of such a change can be refuted, and if 
the rumours now prevalent that the Chancellor 
has altered his mind are true we can only 
deplore the fact. From every point of view the 
change would be just. High-powered vehicles, 
which consume more petrol, and do more damage 
to the road (which is the real crux of the matter) 
would be forced by a petrol tax to make a larger 
contribution to the Exchequer; and the tax would 
so operate that every motorist would have to pay 
tax in proportion to his use of the roads. 


It has become so customary on the Continent 
to accuse Great Britain of impeding steps to 
increase security or to decrease armaments that 
the British Government’s Draft Treaty, which 
has been submitted by Lord Cecil to the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva, must have come as a 
considerable surprise. The various Sub-Com- 
mittees which have been working for months on 
the complicated technical obstacles to peace have 
drawn up their reports, and Lord Cecil’s Draft 
Treaty takes into consideration all the important 
conflicting arguments. The British and Ameri- 
can point of view, especially in connexion with 
the maximum tonnage of each class of ship, 
differs so greatly from that of France and smaller 
Continental Powers that agreement on the agenda 
of the Disarmament Conference which is to be 
held early next year will only be reached after a 
good deal of heated discussion. But at any rate 
it is satisfactory to note that the first useful 
proposal for a Treaty comes from much-maligned 
Great Britain. 


Governments are often judged by little things 
and the actions of a single Minister. That is 
why the Home Secretary will not resent being 
pressed to come to a decision in the matter of the 
“taxis,” to stick to it, and to enforce it. His 
long series of half-promises and half-threats has 
been just a little too long for the public patience, 
and the only impression his handling of the 
problem has made on average opinion is that of a 
Somewhat ridiculous indecision. Taxi fares are 
monstrously high, and the three interests involved 
—the builders, the owners and the drivers—are 
busy at their usual task of laying the blame on one 
another. Meanwhile, Londoners suffer, and people 
in the provinces suffer still more, through being 
deprived on the score of expense of the full use 
of a highly convenient utility. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


R. CHURCHILL (it is calculated) is 
M likely to be some thirty-five millions down 

on his estimates of revenue, and we are 
already being told that he will raid the Sinking 
Fund, but will not raise the income-tax, and the 
provident have replenished their cellars in 
anticipation of increased taxation on wines. Of 
late the political tipsters have been remarkably 
accurate in their forecasts, and Budgets bring 
fewer surprises than the average race meeting. 
No one expects an acute crisis in national finance, 
but chronic maladies are more serious in the depres- 
sion of well-being than those in which a sharp crisis 
is followed by a quick recovery. Lord Oxford 
did well, early this week, to remind the Govern- 
ment that its hopes of retrenchment are still unful- 
filled, and that high taxation is not the least 
important cause of the depression in our foreign 
trade and our alarming unemployment. He 
calculates that our aggregate expenditure in rates 
and taxes is now a thousand millions a year, our 
debt per head nearly five times as great as that 
of the United States, the richest country in the 
world, and our taxation per head nearly six times 
as great. Roughly, we hand over one quarter 
of our income for some public authority to spend 
for us. This quarter is not all wasted; on the 
contrary, the spending of the State helps to diffuse 
wealth, and high taxation may promote the brisk- 
ness of the home trades. But it certainly impairs 
our competitive power in the markets of the 
world, and however wise the objects of State 
expenditure may be, it does not produce new 
wealth. 

The easiest way of carrying debt is by increas- 
ing wealth so greatly that what was an intoler- 
able burden becomes light; of such increase there 
is no sign. We are drifting on in the hope, 
apparently, that science will discover new sources 
of power, as it did after the Napoleonic Wars, 
and so pay our debts. That is a mere gambling 
chance. The truth is that unless the two older 
Parties can reduce national expenditure on a 
drastic scale, the country will either be committed 
to High Protection and thorough-going Socialism, 
or it will go bankrupt, or perhaps both will 
happen. High taxation, as Mr. Duff Cooper 
said in a remarkable speech in the House of 
Commons a few days ago, is the commonest 
cause of the decay of great nations, defeat in war 
one of the rarest. 

Economies on the scale that is required can 
only be made by great and far-reaching acts of 
national policy. Undoubtedly there is_ still 
administrative extravagance. Lord Oxford has 
never joined in the foolish crusade against the 
Civil Service, but there are several departments 
which he would like to see closed down, or 
merged with others. He complains, too, of the 
continuous growth in the administrative staffs 
alike of the Admiralty and the War Office. 
Mr. Churchill has pooh-poohed the economies 
that can be effected at the expense of the Civil 
Service, and no sensible man expects to obtain 
the salvation of British trade and industry that 
way. The utmost that could be hoped from the 
most rigid departmental economies would be to 
get sufficient reduction of administrative expenses 
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each year to counterbalance the natural tendency 
of all expenditure to increase, and so maintain 
stability in the net outgoings. That attempt is 
very well worth making, and the House of Com- 
mons, which is probably the greatest culprit in 
the matter of extravagance, has still an oppor- 
tunity to make amends. Its present methods of 
controlling expenditure are ridiculously incom- 
petent and out of date, and in its ambition to 
catch votes by concessions to one class of its 
constituents after another it has lost sight 
altogether of its primary duty of guarding private 
purses against the rapacity of the executive. But 
when all is said, economies on the great scale 
such as will make a difference to the financial 
prospects of the country can only be effected by 
new and, it may well be, revolutionary changes 
in national policy. 

More than half our total annual expenditure 
goes on the service of the debt and pensions. 
About five-eighths of the remainder goes on 
what are called the social services. The balance 
of one hundred and sixty millions is spent mainly 
on the defence services. There is no way of 
touching the first of these three classes of 
expenditure, except by some form of repudiation, 
which not even a Labour Government would 
venture on in these latter days (whatever it might 
have done immediately after the war). To lay 
hands on the social services (except in the way 
of minor administrative economies) would be 
another form of repudiation, unthinkable to a 
Conservative. Thus there remains only the last 
category of one hundred and sixty millions spent 
on defence and other administrative services; 
nowhere else is there room for a surgical opera- 
tion. And unfortunately there is as little sign 
of drastic reduction here as elsewhere. Obviously, 
no single department is going to take the lead 
in proposing drastic reductions of expenditure. 
It is a sign of efficiency and zeal that every man 
should think his own work matters more than 
any other service in the State, and to expect 
Mr. Bridgeman or Sir Samuel Hoare or Sir L. 
\Worthington-Evans to admit that his department 
is spending twice as much as it is worth to the 
country is to ask the impossible, human nature 
being what it is. Lord Oxford has, therefore, 
become a convert to the principle of rationing, 
by which the Government is to allocate a 
maximum, gradually falling in successive years, 
and leave each department free to effect its own 
economies. Risks of resignation would have to 
be faced; nothing is more certain than that no 
serious economies can be carried through without 
them. 

Mr. Bridgeman told us this week that Labour 
has not the monopoly of ideas of naval retrench- 
ment, and that the Admiralty has some excellent 
ideas of its own, which are to be disclosed at the 
proper time, presumably at the Disarmament 
Conference. But if anything is to be made of 
this conference, it cannot be done departmentally. 
We must have a consistent national policy, 
accepted by the departments and backed con- 
tinuously in season and out by the whole forces 
of our diplomacy. The first step to the shaping 
of such a policy has long seemed to us to be thc 
formation of a single Ministry of Defence, with 
power to enforce its will on the spending depart- 
ments. Probably no man could wield the neces- 


sary authority in the first instance, and it mj 
be best to begin by putting it into COMMisgion 
until the principles have been determined 
accepted, and one man can safely be left to Wateh 
over their execution. 

As no nation (except within very narrow limi 
can safely act alone in matters of defence, ay 
one of the objects of our policy must be to Secu 
the co-operation of other nations, we have here, 
mixed problem of diplomacy and defence whic, 
will require very careful handling and my) 
power of independent thinking. The suggestion, 
put forward by Labour in the last ten days yjj 
obviously not do, and it is doubtful whethe 
Labour itself. has very much faith in its specif, 
proposals. At the same time, there is someth 
in the Labour contention that a great Opportunity 
has arisen which the Government ought to ug. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the immense powe 
at a conference that a nation can command which 
has thought out its plans beforehand and has, 
definite political philosophy in which all th 
details, diplomatic and technical, have been care 
fully elaborated. The man who knows his ow 
mind, and the nation that knows its own mind, 
always triumph in committee or conference, 

Thus, the two most hopeful directions (apart 
from the detailed pruning of administrative 
extravagancies) in which to look for economy 
would seem to be, first, the formation of a single 
Ministry of Defence to co-ordinate the three fight. 
ing services; and, secondly, the elaboration of an 
international policy of disarmament that can 
reconcile our own insularity of defence with con. 
tinental ideas, and both with safety. The time 
sometimes comes in the history of nations when 
the counsels of mere administrative prudence have 
to be set aside, and great and far-reaching 
changes in national policy have to be maée, 
Such a time has come now; unfortunately ther 
are no signs that we have yet made the necessary 
decisions. But if a break has to be made with 
past tradition, it is far safer that it should bk 
made by a Conservative Government. It is: 
commonplace of political talk that after the nex 
election Labour will be in office, if not in power. 
Disarmament is not a problem that will disappear 
if it is not solved now. On the contrary, it wil 
become more insistent, and we tremble at the 
prospect of Labour in its inexperience committing 
this country to rash experiments that wil 
jeopardize its safety. All the more reason, there 
fore, why the Conservative Government should 
devote itself energetically to thinking out scheme 
of disarmament that will both be safe and make 
a really solid contribution to national economy. 


NONSENSE ABOUT AIRCRAFT 


HE question of the development and futut 

of aviation is obviously one of suprett 

importance to this country and to the world 
It is, therefore, not surprising that ‘ Neon’s 
book should have created such a stir. 
has taken her task (the author is said to beé 
woman, but we have also encountered those wh) 


** The Great Delusion.’ By ‘‘ Neon.”’ With a Preface bj 


A. H. Pollen. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


“ Neon'# 
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Preface bf 


= 


that they have met the author and that he is 
ynmistakably a man) with the utmost seriousness, 
and has not spared herself any pains in docu- 
menting her facts. Briefly, her thesis is that 
aviation has no future: militarily and commer- 
cially it is expensive, dangerous and uncertain. 
Mr. A. H. Pollen, in his Preface, crosses the i's 
and dots the t’s of ‘‘ Neon’s ”’ contention. With 
most of the facts set forth by both the author 
and prefacer no one will quarrel: indeed, they 
are indisputable ; but to the conclusions 
adduced therefrom it is necessary to offer some 
challenge. “‘ Neon ”’ is like a Sherlock Holmes 
without deductive genius. She marshals her facts 
admirably, documents them, underlines them, 
and uses them as a springboard from which to 
dive into a sea of faulty logic. 

The whole point turns on the question of the 
future development of aircraft. Both ‘‘ Neon ”’ 
and Mr. Pollen prejudge the issue. They assume 
that because aircraft has at the moment proved 

nsive and wasteful, it must always remain 
so in the future. It is as though a critic looking 
at the motor-car in 1903 should have finally 
pronounced condemnation on the future of the 
internal combustion engine. As an example, we 
may quote Mr. Pollen on transatlantic wireless : 

The Post Office announced last night that, although the trans- 
atlantic telephone service opened satisfactorily, radio reception 
deteriorated after sunset on account of bad atmospheric condi- 
tions. As a result it was found impossible to complete all the 
calls which had been booked. Conditions as regarded atmos- 
pherics were exceptionally bad. 

From this he deduces that transatlantic wireless 
telephony is a hopeless failure, that it can never 
compete with the cable. Here he is arguing 
about wireless precisely as he and ‘‘ Neon” 
argue about aircraft. Because on the first 
day of an entirely new and largely experimental 
service results were not consistently first-class, he 
condemns the entire system out of hand. Take, 
again, his remarks on the value of aircraft in 
the war: “‘ The moment the war of movement 
was resumed [he says] the air arm faded into 
insignificance.’” But did it? At Cambrai, 
which may fairly be regarded as a momentary 
war of movement, the value of our aircraft was 
supreme. Again, in the second Battle of the 
Marne, we have it on the authority of a German 
historian that the domination of the British and 
American forces in the air was decisive. 

This is what ‘‘ Neon ’’ says about the flight of 
the four R.A.F. machines from Cairo to the Cape, 
and from the Cape back again to London: 

At very great cost four machines, aggregating 1,800 horse- 
power, conveyed eight persons a distance of 1,400 miles in 114 
days, giving an average continuous speed of five miles per hour. 
It is stated that the machines kept up a scheduled time table. 
With the same horse-power, but at comparatively trifling cost, 
two tramp steamers, running also to scheduled time, could have 
conveyed 4,600 tons of cargo a similar distance in half the time. 
That is true. But who with his eyes open to the 
almost incredibly rapid advances of modern 
mechanical invention will care to suggest that 
because this was true in 1926 it must be true in 
1936? The matter seems to us elementary. Air- 
craft—it is a truism to say it—is to-day only in its 
infancy. When steam railways were first intro- 
duced in this country, they were hailed with 
derision by the traditionalists. They were un- 

€, uncertain and expensive. So is the aero- 
Plane to-day. The truth of the matter is, as 

t. H. G. Wells recently stated in a newspaper 


article, that conimercially the aeroplane is to-day 
an almost worthless proposition. But that is not 
because it has been tried and found wanting; on 
the contrary (as has been wittily said of an 
entirely different institution), it has been found 
difficult and never tried. Before the commercial 
value of aircraft can be amply tested it must be 
backed financially to such an extent that it can 
operate on a scale which will allow it adequately 
to compete with other methods of transport. 
Even then, it would not at the present time be 
able to outbid them. None can realize better than 
Mr. Wells, whose prophecies have been fulfilled 
one after another, the futility of asserting that 
because it cannot do so to-day it will never be 
able to do so. The ‘‘ wind jammers’”’ used to 
make rings round the first steamships, but the 
Cutty Sark would cut a sad figure beside the 
Aquitania. 

Next comes the question of the airship. Of 
this ‘‘ Neon ”’ is even more scornful. Again, her 
figures are indisputable. The failure of the 
Zeppelins and of British airships is notorious; 
the fates of R34, R36, Shenandoah and Dixmude 
still live in the public memory. When these 
ships were built conditions were experimental ; 
to-day new ships are being built, and though it 
is too early yet to say that the experience gained 
by past disasters will produce in these an entirely 
satisfactory method of construction, it is equally 
too early to say that it will not. 

What of the military value of aircraft? The 
use of the air has so far only complicated war- 
fare. A new arm is of no decisive value when 
both sides are able to employ it: the only chance 
poison gas had of winning the last war was when 
the Germans used it as a weapon before the Allies 
were equipped with it. In a word, the aeroplane 
has altered strategy but not simplified it: it has 
added a new terror to war, but is not a new 
solvent of war. But here again ‘‘ Neon’s”’ 
logic is peculiar. She suggests that Great Britain 
should definitely and finally decide never to bomb 
towns and villages, the only use of this being 
frightfulness. By way of compensation, how- 
ever, she proposes that Great Britain should re- 
assert her full right of blockade. Here is a 
strange confusion of values. Is it to be supposed 
that it is any more barbarous to kill non- 
combatants outright by bombs dropped from the 
air, than to starve them slowly to death by 
blockade, and by so doing perhaps to ruin the 
health of future generations? It is only because 
one is the more spectacular and noisy method of 
destruction that it is considered by confused 
brains to be the more cruel. Actually, it is ques- 
tionable whether the use of aircraft for bombing, 
horrible though it must be, will not tend to end 
wars more expeditiously. In any future war 
there will be precious little distinction between 
combatants and non-combatants, and in any case, 
it is impossible to distinguish between methods of 
warfare. When once war is declared, all the rules 
of civilized behaviour must be swept aside. It is 
useless to attempt to draw the line between this 
method of warfare and that; whoever declares war 
is out to win, at all costs, and we are unable to 
concede that it is fair to use high explosive shells 
and unfair to use poison gas; that it is fair to 
use the power of blockade and unfair to use 
aerial bombardment. No doubt the bow-and- 
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arrow men complained when the other side first 
used gunpowder. It made good propaganda, but 
it was quite illogical. You cannot expect the 
devil to observe rules. 

‘* Neon ”’ makes play with the cost of the Air 
Force to the country. Undoubtedly it is costly, 
but not so costly as other means of defence. It 
is not more costly than the big ships which the 
Navy demands year by year from the taxpayer, 
big ships which, unless there is a first-class war 
within the next ten years—an extremely improb- 
able eventuality—will be a complete waste of 
money, since they will be obsolete before they 
are used. One hundred and sixty millions has 
been spent on the Air Force since 1919, says 
‘* Neon,’’ and infers that this sum has been 
wasted. In a way all money spent on unused 
armaments is wasted, but it is pertinent to 
inquire how much has been spent since 1919 on 
the Navy. The reader of ‘‘ Neon’s ’’ book gains 
the impression that it is naval propaganda of a 
somewhat naive kind. We are by no means 
blind advocates of the Air Ministry, but we can- 
not accept the kind of conclusions that are drawn 
by ‘‘ Neon’”’ from the data at her disposal. 
We would ask her whether she has considered 
the developments pending in aviation. | What 
of the auto-gyro, which is even now in process 
of perfection, and is likely, when it has been per- 
fected, to revolutionize flying as we know it 
to-day? What of the crude-oil engine applied to 
aircraft, which will reduce the cost and increase 
the commercial capacity of aircraft almost beyond 
conception? We should like to have ‘‘ Neon’s ”’ 
answers. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


S OMETHING ought to be done about the Oppo-. 


sition. More than a century ago it was laid 

down that the business of an Opposition was 
to oppose. This Opposition have not learnt their 
business and are not trying to learn it. They waste 
such activity as they possess in domestic brawls, 
while they allow the work of Parliament to go 
smoothly forward under the competent guidance of 
the Government Whips. Throughout the country 
Labour members inform credulous audiences of the 
failure of the Government, but jf !those audiences 
could be transferred to Westminster they would re- 
ceive abundant proof of the failure of the Opposition. 

* 
* 


Rumours have been spread of an early General 
Election for which the only justification given is the 
result of by-elections. Such rumours should have 
been silenced by the recent publication of figures which 
show that out of twenty-six by-elections the Govern- 
ment have lost only five and that of the total number 
of votes polled the greater number have been given 
for Conservative candidates. Anyone who was left 
doubtful by these statistics could hardly fail to be 
convinced by a brief experience of the House of Com- 
mons. Not only is the number of Ministerialists 
virtually undiminished since the General Election but 
the debating powers of the Party have been con- 


siderably increased. 


* * 
There are six hundred members of the House of 
Commons, of whom not more than a hundred regu- 
larly take part in debate, and of that hundred not 
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more than a third are capable of making effective 
speeches. If politics were as scientific a game 4 
chess, the loss of one out of that small minos; 
would matter as much more to a Party than the log, 
of an ordinary by-election, as the loss of a major Piece 
matters in comparison with the loss of a pawn. Dy. 
ing the present session the Liberals have lost foyr of 
their major pieces, Sir Alfred Mond, Captain Wedg. 
wood Benn, Commander Hilton Young and Com. 
mander Kenworthy; the Labour Party have lost two 
Mr. Spencer and Captain Haden Guest; while the 
Conservatives have not lost one. The Conservatives 
in addition have gained the lion’s share of the Liberal 
losses, as Sir Alfred Mond and Commander Hilton 
Young are undoubtedly a stronger pair than Cap. 
tain Wedgwood Benn and Commander Kenworth 
apart from the fact that Captain Benn, who js the 
more useful of the latter couple, is still without , 
seat in Parliament. Mr. Spencer has hitherto 
refrained discreetly from giving any indication 
of the future orientation of his political views, 
but there can be little doubt that Dr. Haden 
Guest, if he is successful next Monday, will jp 
future assist the Conservative Party, who are at pre- 
sent striving so earnestly to assist him. 


* 
* * 


Another Socialist reverse is just to hand: Mr. Neil 
Maclean, one of the most energetic and effective 
speakers for the left wing of the party, has, it ap. 
pears, forfeited the confidence of his constituents 
owing to some question of personal expenditure, and 
will not be requested to represent Govan again. 
Whether in the face of their expressed disapproval a 
nice sense of honour will compel him as it has com- 
pelled Dr. Guest to seek re-election remains to be 
seen—but in view of the facts quoted it is arrant non- 
sense to talk about the losses of the Government and 
the gains of the Opposition. 

* 


At question time on Wednesday, Mr. Macpherson, 
a former Liberal Minister, objected to the amount 
of business upon the programme, to which the Chief 
Whip made the very pertinent reply that owing to the 
difficulty recently experienced in gauging the extent 
of interest which business would arouse he had felt 
justified in proposing a somewhat lengthy programme, 
with all of which the House was not obliged to deal 
unless it felt so inclined. In other words, the diff. 
culty has lately been to induce the Opposition to keep 
a debate going until the hour of adjournment. When 
Army, Navy or Air estimates are down for discus 
sion the Opposition have only one idea to bring for- 
By raising this 
same topic so often they preclude the possibility of 
its ever being properly debated. Last week Mr. Pon- 
sonby cheerfully suggested the complete abolition of 
the Air Force, and seemed surprised when only twenty- 
four members of his own party supported him. This 
week Mr. Lees Smith and Mr. Rennie Smith wanted 
to reduce the Navy and only succeeded in reducing 
the attendance in the House of Commons. Many 
Conservatives and Liberals are keen supporters of a 
disarmament policy, but they cannot be expected to 
vote for the kind of suggestions which the Oppost 
tion bring forward, which are literally. not deserving 
of serious consideration. 

* 
* 


The best debate of the week was on the Cinemato 
graph Bill, which, if it were left to a free vote of the 
House, would indeed have a stormy passage. ™S 
Snowden is the most pointful and pitiless of opponents 
and he certainly convinced the House on Tuesday that 
the Bill was capable of considerable improvement. 

First CITIZEN. 
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WHEN BROW MEETS BROW 


By Ivor Brown 


swains condemn him for every one that con- 

siders his essence and his quiddity. He is so 
often denounced, so rarely defined. Accordingly Mr. 
Leonard Woolf has done well to turn natural 
historian and bring to High-brow the Latinity, the 
classificatory gusto, and the observing eye of an 
qugust zoology.* If some art-and-crafty workshop 
will now fashion a Chair of High-browism and Mr. 
Courtauld will suitably endow it and the Duke of 
Bedford will hand over the Bloomsbury Site, then 
Mr. Leonard Woolf should be there enthroned and 
committed to lecture seasonally on the nature and 
nobility of Altifrons. 

The present excursion was started by an alarum- 
bell whose ringer was Mr. Gilbert Frankau. Mr. 
Frankau, it seems, thinks poorly of High-brow, a 
judgment which is sometimes reciprocated with a dis- 
dainful knob or two attached. I am unfortunate in 
lacking acquaintance with Mr. Frankau’s fiction, 
which I understand to be rich in Human Interest. 
In the Press, however, I can read his pronouncements 
from time to time. From these I conjecture that he is 
magnificently John Bullish, a red-blooded, Anglo- 
Saxon he-man, a veritable John Peel who winds his 
horn and saddles his horse for the pursuit of all 
cranks, intellectuals, cosmopolitans, and other vermin. 
I picture him yoicking through life with the scalps of 
countless high-brows dangling at his waist. Let but 
one of those modern painters of ugly pictures leave 
his earth in Chelsea and Mr. Frankau will have his 
brush in no time. I lay down my paper blissfully 
convinced that while such a warrior is standing on the 
bridge we are all quite safe. The heathen cultures, 
the aliens and the intellectuals and the artists may 
rage, but they will not pass. But when I look at Mr. 
Frankau’s photograph, which frequently accompanies 
his pronouncements, my knees are loosened. Can 
this be Nimrod and Horatius rolled into one? Is this 
the front of Jove to threaten and command? Can 
Philistia’s Mussolini display so mild an eye? Surely 
not. He looks so kind, so wise. He might even be 
acrank, an intellectual, an artist. 

Perhaps it was that air of blandness_ which 
encouraged Mr. Woolf to pop up and risk his skin by 
suggesting that Mr. Frankau’s short way with high- 
brows may not be the.last word in justice. But, 
before I had followed Mr. Woolf’s defence of 
Altifrons very far, my instinctive dread of being on 
the weaker side began to vanish. I was finding 
myself with the huntsman and not with the prey. 
Nothing can be more reassuring to a timid man than 
to feel himself on the same side as Mr. Frankau. I 
suffered this happy conversion when Mr. Woolf began 
to argue that Time works for Altifrons; what high- 
brow thinks to-day low-brow thinks to-morrow, and 
the popular verdict in art and letters is reversed. 
“Those who are hunted and derided for their 
opinions as high-brows are more often than not in the 
end justified by the opinions of their hunters.” 

Is it as simple as all that? Of course, there are 
many instances where the high-brow critics have been 
tight and the majority have come penitently to heel. 
But sometimes it works just the other way. Shake- 
speare pleased the ordinary play-goers of his time 
sufficiently to make a decent living and retire like a 
gentleman. But the succeeding high-brows announced 
that he was no good and set to work at civilizing his 
barbaric notions. Dryden, when he re-wrote ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,’ making the lady faithful instead of 
false, observed that Shakespeare was ‘‘ scarce intel- 


W=" is High-brow, what is he? A hundred 


** Hunting the High-brow.’ By Leonard Woolf. Hogarth 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


ligible to a refined age.’’ He undertook bravely to 
remove ‘‘ that Heap of Rubbish under which many 
excellent thoughts lay buried.” Shakespeare was 
mauled and ‘‘ improved ’’ for two centuries with much 
approval of the wise and his chief rescuer was a 
common actor called Phelps, playing to common people 
at Sadler’s Wells. High-brow cannot claim much 
glory from the history of Shakespearean drama. 

Mr. Woolf never discusses the countless instances 
in which the high-brow has been affected and shallow 
and has been promptly and properly neglected by 
posterity. When Shakespeare was an apprentice to 
the theatre the high-brows were playing with 
Euphuism. The Stratford man savoured the cult of 
conceits and was, for a moment, under the lure of 
natty verbiage. But his common sense rejected 
Euphuism and general opinion was on his side. High- 
brow had been making a pretty ninny of himself. 
Naturally we remember more easily the cases where 
the high-brows have been justified and a lonely voice 
has echoed down the centuries. But all the time high- 
browism has been starting hares most tragically mad 
and founding causes that were swiftly and justly lost. 
The public opinion of posterity acts with a mid-brow 
sanity ; it sifts before it saves and looks before it loves. 
It is neither as gullible as contemporary high- 
browism nor as crude and insensitive as contemporary 
low-browism. While Jack Sprat will have no fat in 
High-brow Hall and Sprat’s minions will have no lean 
in the servants’ hall, a subsequent common sense pro- 
claims a balanced diet. There is the famous case of 
Castle Bunthorne. When the high-brows of the 
‘eighties were carrying flowers in their medieval 
hands, the black-and-tan young man was blind to the 
delicate allure. Now we have put our surveyors into 
Castle Bunthorne and we know what it was worth as 
an outpost against Philistia. We have a prudent 
notion as to how much of it was sound and how much 
of it was simply silly. High-brow is not entirely dis- 
credited, but we have brushed the bloom off his pre- 
tentious lily. Mr. Woolf’s gentle persuasion will not 
work. High-brow is time’s fool quite as often as he 
is time’s fortunate legatee. 

But, it may be argued, we have not yet defined 
High-brow. Mr. Woolf does define him and does it 
with great detail and assurance. But his definition is 
far too generous. He has a category, for instance, of 
Altifrons altifrontissimus, who turns out to be the 
man who applies his reason to the world. Bentham 
is quoted as a specimen. If Jeremy is in this class 
and we are all high-brows when we try to hammer 
out the best way of making people happy, then I am 
a clamorous candidate for admission to the order. 
The English Utilitarians have been _ consistently 
maligned by people who never tried to understand 
them, and the rabble of mystics and sentimentalists 
have now so confused the mistakes (which the Utili- 
tarians undoubtedly did make) with their methods and 
their ambitions, which were sensible and humane, that 
it is not easy to restore any justice to Jeremy and his 
men. Bentham has always appeared to me the most 
rational of low-brows. He sincerely wanted to see 
people happy instead of being racked by creeds and 
cultures imposed upon them by frauds and up-lifters 
in surplices and out of them. He told them to stick 
to push-pin if they liked it better than poetry. Push- 
pin is, unhappily, an unknown source of ecstasy to 
me, but I feel myself a potential hedonist in its courts. 
Certainly I am a Benthamite, without prefix or suffix, 
in so far as I prefer a round of golf to a Dublin 
Odyssey and a pewter pot to a Gertrude Stein. 

Mr. Woolf hides away the fussy little pretenders 
under the title of Pseudaltifrons and thinks them un- 
important because uncommon. This is cowardly. Of 
course, if we say that high-brows are just sensible 
people who like to use their wits, and that the others 
are not high-brows at all, we must all be on Mr. 
Woolf’s side. But the noisy and the numerous ele- 
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ment in the high-brow, camp are the very people who 
declaim against reason. The true intellectual of these 
days is the man who despises the intellect. The new 
French dramatists are cried up because they distrust 
the mind and Pirandello because he destroys it. 
Psychology deems us to be no masters of our purposes 
but slaves of instincts which are accidental. This is 
no company for Altifrons Altifrontissimus. Bentham 
would have blown all these dithering doubts out of 
the room and set to work on a ‘“‘ Push-pin for the 
People ’’ campaign. But it is the fussy crowd who 
have a new ism buzzing weekly behind their gran- 
diose brows who are the real nuisance. They first absorb 
ideas without power to analyse or relate them and 
then announce them with a gravity as dark as their 
sombrero hats. Mr. Woolf cannot hide them up his 
sleeve; their high-pitched voices will penetrate his 
thickest tweed and their scrambles for position will 
bring them jostling all over his desk. When they are 
out and about and their shrill chatter about the latest 
foreign fake is dinning in my ears, I find myself 
demanding a passport and visa for Philistia. Or, if I 
be dubbed a Philistine national already, I must apply 
to Mr. Frankau for a gun-licence and a share in his 
next shoot. 


THE RUSSIAN JEWELS 
By A. A. B. 


OOD and bad taste are abstractions, which are 
t. difficult to define and still more difficult to apply, 

because the terms have come to be misused 
as mere expressions of approval or disapproval. Does 
an opponent, political, religious or literary, shoot a 
bolt that speeds to the heart, his performance is at once 
denounced by an army of ‘‘ fans ’’ as ‘‘ in the worst 
possible taste.’’ Does a friend put forth a feeble and 


pompous pzan, it is acclaimed as being ‘‘ in such | 


perfect good taste, you know.*’ Of matters musical 
and dramatic I know nothing, and am content to 
accept the assurance of recognized authorities that 
the artistic taste of the British public has been im- 
proved by education. But in the conduct of life 1 
accept Bagehot’s observation, ‘‘ that a man with 
gross want of taste, though he may act sensibly and 
correctly for a while, is yet apt to break out, sooner 
or later, into gross practical error.’’ I go farther, 
and I assert that after half a century of compulsory 
and gratuitous education, and countless millions spent 
in higher instruction, the good taste, which I may 
shortly describe as the good feeling, of the last century 
has been replaced in this post-war world by a brutal 
and shameless vulgarity. 

As an instance of callous and cynical grossness of 
taste, of unfeeling curiosity, I cite the recent exposure 
for sale of the jewels of the Russian Royal family, 
who were murdered by the agents of the Russian 
Soviet Government ten years ago. I will quote from 
the Daily Express of March 17: 


It was not a record sale for prices—the 124 lots sold for 
4£80,561—but it was a record, and more than that, for the 
wealth of history surrounding each individual gem, and for 
the romance, the glamour, and the tragedy woven in their 
brilliance. . . . Buyers had come to the sale from Holland, 
Germany, France, and Austria; they were supplemented by a 
crowd of experts drawn from every city in England and 
representing every interest in the jewellery trade of the country. 


If these stolen goods had been put up for sale by 
the thieves in Paris, or New York, it would not have 
been so bad. But in London, the capital of a 


monarchical country, within half a mile of Buckingham 
‘* Where the carcase is, there will the vul- 


Palace ! 
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tures be gathered together.’? One cannot blame the 
Dutchmen, Germans, Frenchmen and Austrians, who 
flocked from all corners of Europe to gloat over the 
fragments of fallen royalty. But I do blame whoever 
was responsible for the show at the auction rooms, 

Of course, everything was perfectly legal. The 
murderers, who took the Tsar and Tsarina, with the 
boy Tsarevitch, and the young Grand Duchesses, ang 
shot them, one after the other, in a cellar in Ekaterip. 
berg, disposed of their booty in the regular way to 
a syndicate, and the syndicate, after waiting 
until the horror had cooled, put them up for 
auction, though their title can hardly have beep 
acquired in open market, in the West End of London, 
Quite legal and proper, I dare say, was the whole 
transaction. But the good feeling or good taste js 
another matter. The Tsar Nicolas was the nephew 
of Queen Alexandra, and therefore the first cousin 
of King George. The Tsarina was the granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, and therefore also a cousin. It 
cannot but be that the late Tsar and our king played 
together as boys, and the Tsarina lived much in her 
girlhood at Queen Victoria’s Court. Many of these 
jewels, such as the nuptial crown, and the famous 
sword, must have been worn by the late emperor and 
his consort in the very sight of our own Sovereigns, 
And one paper had the impudence to assert that the 
jewels had been ‘‘ submitted ’’ in Buckingham Palace. 
Fancy fingering the trinkets of murdered cousins! 
But royalties cannot indulge in the luxury of private 
feelings, it will be said. Let that pass, as a sample 
of post-war good taste. Is not our honour, or good 
feeling, as a nation touched by this unseemly and 
heartless exhibition? In the first agony of Armaged- 
don the Tsar Nicolas was our brave and loyal ally, 
During the years 1914, ’15 and ’16, millions of Russian 
soldiers were killed and disabled on the eastern front. 
Had they not been butchered to divert the German 
armies’ attack, Paris would have fallen. Who does 
not remember ‘‘ the Russian steam-roller ’’ in those 
early days? Now it was over the Carpathians; now it 
was advancing on Berlin. In the first months of 1917, 
the Tsar was living at his headquarters at the front, 
with his son, then twelve years old, dressed in a boy’s 
uniform, and armed with a boy’s rifle, acting as 
sentinel at his father’s door. 

The British military attaché, who visited Nicolas at 
that time, has left a record of the Tsar’s enthusiasm 
for the Alliance, of his hard work at the trade of 
soldiering, and of the charming manners of the 
Tsarevitch towards English officers. Are these 
memories nothing? Nicolas was not a_ genius, 
certainly, either in politics or war, But for unswerving 
loyalty to his allies, after three years of unsuccessful 
war, deserted or sneered at by the Grand Dukes, 
swindled by contractors, betrayed by ministers and 
generals, he strikes me as the noblest and saddest 
figure of the war. Do we, as a nation, owe nothing 
more to his memory than to crowd into the auction 
rooms to watch the merchants scrambling for his 
family diamonds ? 

As a set-off against the humiliating recollection of 
the vote of congratulation to Kerensky, which Mr. 
Lloyd George moved the House of Commons to 
despatch, it is something to remember that King 
George and the British Government offered the 
Imperial family the asylum of England for the dura- 
tion of the war. The offer was not made spontan- 
eously, but in response to a request from the Provi- 
sional Government, and was accompanied by the 
hope that Miliukoff would provide for the maintenance 
of the royal refugees. It was not so that Louis XIV 
sheltered James II. However, when the Foreign 
Office telegram was handed by Sir George Buchanan 
to Miliukoff, he and Kerensky were themselves ™ 
danger, and were not going to risk their skins to 
save the Tsar. The message offering him an asylum 
was not shown to Nicolas, who was thus left under 
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the belief that he was abandoned by the universe. But 
jistory Shall not relate that the Russian Marat was 
without his Charlotte Corday. While Kerensky was 
peing presented with bouquets in a New York theatre 
the other day, Mademoiselle Bary, a Russian refugee, 
yshed her way on to the stage and smacked his face 
three times. A perspiring crowd of brokers in London, 
and a scuffle in a New York music-hall—thus in this 

-war world does all tragedy end in farce and 


indecency. 


THE WICKED PEOPLE 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


WAS very sorry to learn the other day, from an 
| snice in a newspaper, that Hollywood has now 

reformed itself. It appears that at one time (as 
we all imagined) these strange beings of the film 
world, whose lucky shadows are so familiar, did 
indulge in nights of furious pleasure and fling 
away recklessly the fortunes their shadows brought 
them. But now, we are told, they have made an end 
of the old bad, mad ways; they improve their minds 
and creep to bed at ten o’clock; they invest their 
surplus cash in the tinned fruit trade; they culti- 
vate the domestic affections and, over the grape 
fruit and cereals, look at the same wife or husband 
month after month. Apparently some pressure 
has been put upon the wilder spirits, and 
“morality clauses ’’’ have now been inserted in 
all contracts. It is evident that the film magnates 
believe that the public does not like to spend its 
evenings watching the pictured antics of improper 
persons. This may be true of the public in 
America, which would seem to have a character 
of its own. I have never been to the United 
States and I do not profess to understand them. 
Every American newspaper I have ever read has 
given me a glimpse of a world so fantastic that I 
find it difficult to believe in its real existence. But 
what may be true of the American public is not 
necessarily true of the people of this older and 
more sophisticated and sadder continent of ours. 
For our part, we do not want very proper film 
actors and actresses and a reformed Hollywvod. 
We like to imagine them as very reckless and 
dissipated creatures defying the conventions, out- 
faging the dull respectabilities. We like to think 
of Hollywood as a glorious sink of iniquity, full 
of drink and dope and illicit love, scarlet nights 
and unrepentant mornings, fortunes flung away 
to gratify a whim. 

This drab transformation is very disheartening. 
We do not know where to look now for our wild 
fellows, mad, bad girls, haunts of luxury and vice. 
And—this is the point—we must look somewhere. 
We may not exactly want to live that kind of life 
ourselves but we do want somebody to be living it 
Somewhere. We must have one set of people 
and some place to regard with mingled envy and 
disapproval. There must be some devil-may-care 
mages, some wicked and highly coloured stuff, 
with which our imaginations can play. We may 
have banished this splendid wickedness—swagger- 
Ing past in velvet on its way to the Devil—from 
our own lives and the immediate vicinity of those 
lives, but that does not mean that we desire to 


banish it from the world. It is essential that it 
should be going on somewhere, so that young 
people could dream and know rich envy and old 
people could be warmed by the pleasant heat of 
disapproval, so that our wild lads could have a 
goal and our preachers a red-hot text. So far the 
world has contrived that its honest folk shall not 
be disappointed, and has always been able to 
offer them some place where life was all gilded 
and vicious and crazy, has shown them at least 
one famous set of wicked people, roaring blades 
and lovely doxies. 

Who have always been the most popular kings ? 
The rakes and the rips, whose courts have been 
notorious for the profligacy, who have emptied 
the public purse debauching themselves and their 
wild followers. Charles does nothing but sup 
with his mistresses, laugh with his rakehell wits, 
and quietly sell the country, but he keeps his 
crown through bad times and good and always 
has his ‘‘ God save you!”’ as he rolls through the 
streets. His sour brother James takes his place, 
turns pious, and is next found creeping out of the 
country. George the Third lives the life of a 
Presbyterian elder and is more unpopular than 
his grandfather; but his son, Regent and fourth 
George, an ass, but one of the dandies of the town, 
is everywhere huzzahed. Who are the rulers who 
have lost both crowns and lives? Timid respect- 
able stay-at-home citizens like Louis the Sixteenth 
and the late Tsar, men who really ought to have 
been keeping small grocer’s shops. We are told 
that rebellion and revolution arrive when at last 
the licence of aristocracy passes all bounds. This 
is nonsense. It is when the aristocrats are no 
longer the dashing wicked people, swaggering 
down into hell-fire, that the crowd decides it will 
have no more of them. The crowd wants some- 
thing for its money, a day-dream, a bad example, 
a text, and refuses to support a number of persons 
who stay at home at night, live plainly, and dabble 
a little in science. The tumbrils have always been 
filled, not with the notorious depraved creatures, 
but with dull aristocrats who have taken to imitat- 
ing the virtues of the middle classes. If there are 
to be gentry, with special privileges and pockets 
gaping for money, then there must be “ goings- 
on.”’ A revolution is a substitute for ‘* goings- 
on,”’ the absence of which leaves a painful blank 
in the popular imagination. 

At one time poets and artists were included 
among the wicked people. It was said that they 
threw their money away, drank like fishes, stopped 
up all night and stayed in bed all day, made love 
all over the place. The result was that some 
people condemned them, many others envied them, 
and the remainder, the wisest, regarded them with 
interest, enjoyed their life at second-hand as a 
kind of moral holiday. Meanwhile, poetry and 
art flourished. They borrowed glamour from the 
lives of the wicked people who produced them. 
Even the godly were fascinated, crept up to sniff 
the brimstone. But now the poets and artists 
have lost their old reputation, and everybody 
knows that they are quite respectable, that their 
company might even be improving for one’s wife 
and children, and what is the result? Why, 
nobody cares tuppence now for poetry and art. 
It is the same with the Stage. Actors never made 
a greater mistake than they did when they rid 
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themselves of that old fascinating air of vaga- 
bondage and became plain citizens, with an 
account at the local bank, visiting cards, and an 
ordinary domestic life. Those were the great days 
of the Theatre when the actors and actresses were 
still considered the wicked people. ‘‘ On the 
stage ’’ meant something then: there was a thrill 
in the phrase. Playgoers could whisper to 
another the last tit-bit of news that had somehow 
escaped from behind the scenes, where there were 
supposed to be endless ‘‘ goings-on.’’ The lead- 
ing gentleman was drinking himself to death, and 
the private life of the leading lady was one huge 
crimson scandal; and everybody was very shocked 
and did a little head-wagging, but everybody was 
thrilled too and was ready to walk miles to see one 
of these reckless creatures. j 
Kings and Courts, aristocrats and the great 
houses, poets and artists and the Latin Quarter, 
actors and behind the scenes, all these persons and 
places have gradually exiled themselves from the 
popular imagination, which did know where to 
turn to look for a new set of wicked people, a new 
seat of luxury and vice. Something was attempted 
with the millionaires, particularly in New York, 
but they never held the imagination. Probably 
Carnegie and Rockfeller were always in the way. 
Then came the films and Hollywood, and at last 
the situation was saved. Once more the world had 
its wicked people, its sink of iniquity, and every- 
body was happy and the American film industry 
flourished. The sinister rumours spread, the 
legend grew, and more and more picture theatres 
had to be built. And now Hollywood has been 
reformed. Here is the great opportunity of the 
British film people. I notice that a new organiza- 
tion, on a very large scale, called British Incor- 
poration Pictures, has been formed to challenge 
the huge American concerns. It has begun, very 
characteristically, by securing the world’s film 
rights of works by a number of authors, such as 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Stacy Aumonier, Mr. 
John Galsworthy, Sir Philip Gibbs, Miss May 
Edginton, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, most of whose 
work is totally unsuitable for film pro- 
duction. What this organization, with its 
fellow British companies, should do is to 
take over some rather out-of-the-way town, such 
as Kendal or Truro, fill it with studios and hotels 
and cabarets, and give out that it is now the most 
vicious place in the world. No pains must be 
spared to swell and spread the legend of wicked- 
ness. It must be pointed out that while American 
film players are sitting quietly at home, knitting 
and studying tinned fruit returns, the British 
players are all recklessly spending their youth and 
beauty and large fortunes in gaming, drinking, 
doping, fornication, that few of them can last 
much longer, and that they are without a doubt 
the world’s wicked people. That will be quite 
enough: the British film (even though it still 
remains the feeble, tepid, botched thing we all 
know) will suddenly leap into world-wide popu- 
larity. Whole populations will shake their heads 
over newspaper articles disclosing, fully for the 
first time, the infamy of Kendal (or Truro or what- 
ever the town is), the dreadful ‘‘ goings-on ”’ 
behind the British screen, and whole populations 
will crowd in to see the very next British film. 
I suggest that a beginning should be made by the 
insertion of “‘ immorality clauses ’”’ in contracts. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


9 The Editor of the Saturpay REviEw welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 


4 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the sam, 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


SERVANTS 


SIR,—I hope that it will not be considered imper- 
tinent of a cook to write to you. Your paper comes 
down to my kitchen on Mondays. It is too small to be 
used for covering tables or lining cupboards, so goes 
into my range or cleans frying-pans. Before using it 
for frying-pan purposes this a.m. I read J. B, 
Priestley’s complaints about servants. It is possible 
that de deserve blame for laziness and inefficiency, but 
he also accuses us of hypocrisy. I am writing to ask 
whether hypocrisy is not met or even fostered by 
hypocrisy. The lion is civil to the keeper, but the 
keeper would seem to be very civil to the lion! 

This master, we read, is kind to his servants. His 
kindness is the result of fear. He is afraid that we 
will leave. Is it not therefore hypocrisy? We find 
that it is pleasanter to be civil—while we stay. This 
master considers our civility hypocrisy. Servility that 
causing hatred also conceals it. We suspect that his 
kindness conceals terror mingled with contempt. He 
would eat a bad dinner in silent hatred sooner than 
that we should leave. We have discovered his weak- 
ness. We can leave at any moment, one even kindlier 
than he might arrive in a Citroén or a Rolls-Royce, 
grieved that we should be deprived of the benefits of 
his even kindlier establishment. We have discovered 
our strength. 

In the good old days that J. B. P. deplores it must 
be remembered that masters were masters as well as 
servants servants. May it not be suggested that this 
servile attitude of grovelling on the part of masters 
is one of the causes of present domestic troubles, 
without in any way implying that we hold to the sheik 
conventions. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A HEREFORDSHIRE COOK FOR THE TIME BEING IN 
RESIDENCE IN DEVONSHIRE ”’ 


SIR,—If everyone could write about servants with 
the accuracy and good humour of Mr. Priestley there 
might be a chance of finding a solution of the difficulty. 
He is, for example, the first I have known to state 
openly that it is the servants themselves who insist 
upon wearing uniform and then complain about it. 


‘As for his cook, pen has never sketched a truer 


and more human figure. How well many know her. 

The root of the trouble, I firmly believe, lies in 
education. History is here repeating itself. In the 
days of our fathers and mothers an educated college- 
girl disregarded her appearance and manners and 
regarded home life as fit only for ‘‘ duds.’’ Later a 
reaction set in, headed by the older educated women. 
Much was heard of the honourable career of home- 
makers. 

Among the classes from which servants wert 
recruited, the same process is in progress. If a git! 
displays ability, graces and good manners she is sent 
to office or shop. Let her be angular, dull, ill- 
tempered, domestic service is good enough for her. 
As neither elementary nor secondary schools give 
serious thought to domestic training, this false value 
is unchecked, yet at school much might be done to 
deflect the mind towards the honourable service of the 
house. 

In another ten years, it is conceivable, Mr. Priestley 
may be able to write in a more cheerful mood and 
take pride to himself for helping forward the public 
mind to a healthier aspect. For, thank goodness, 
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are still enough ‘‘ old servants ” in the land to 
show that the old spirit is not dead. 
I am, etc., 
‘* LONDONER ”’ 


THE VATICAN AND THE ‘‘ ACTION 
FRANCAISE ” 


SIR,—The article by the Chanoine Dimnet in your 
issue Of March 19, will certainly astonish many of 
our Catholic readers. M. Dimnet suggests that 
“direct negotiation between the Pope and the Duc 
de Guise is the only way out of a hopeless situation.”’ 
But such ‘‘ defeatism ” is not the usual policy of the 
Vatican, nor is it the way in which Catholics are 
accustomed to defend their principles, even in France. 

Js it really possible that the apparently great 
revival of Catholicism among the educated classes in 
France has, after all, been a revival of Nationalism 
jn a Catholic dress? 

That the association of the Church with nationalism 
has alienated the democracy is at least arguable. But 
are the Catholics of France—the successors of Lacor- 
daire, Montalembert and Veuillot—unable to stand 
their ground against the vulgar abuse of M. Daudet 
and the pretentious sophistries of Maurras? 

If so, there is ample justification for the taunt so 
often levelled by German and other Catholics: that 
the “‘ Religious Revival’’ in France is Catholic in 
name only. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A CaTHOLIC GENTLEMAN ”’ 


THE WHISKY DUTY 


SIR,—Your references to the possible reduction of 
the duty on whisky, prompts one to wonder if such a 
policy is good for the national health or indicative of 
the wisdom of the Conservative Party. The primary 
object of taxation is to provide income for national 
expenses, and two sensible secondary objects are to 
stimulate useful projects, and to prevent the abuse of 
materials and faculties that might be well employed. 

The present price of whisky is not too high for 
those in comfortable circumstances, who only desire 
to use it temperately, but some consideration might 
perhaps be shown to the working classes, who also 
wish to use it in moderation. To put in effect this 
suggestion it might be possible to ration a certain 
amount of whisky with reduced duty to all whose in- 
come tax is below a certain margin provided that they 
could produce a receipt for their income tax paid up-to- 
date. To encourage the use of alcohol indiscriminately, 
simply only for the sake of national income, will prob- 
ably bring a very deserved stigma to the Conservative 
Party. Is there any reason why those who consume 
coal in such a, manner as to produce unnecessary filth 
and fumes should not be taxed? The best use of coal is 
one of the most important problems that concern the 
national welfare at the present time and anything that 
will be done by the Government to stimulate the best 
use and prevent the abuse of coal will bring them 
great credit. 

I am, etc., 
W. Rocers 

53 Upleatham Road, Saltburn-by-the-Sea 


ENGLISH WOODCUTS 


SIR,—I have just returned from Miss Clare 
Leighton’s Exhibition of woodcuts at the Redfern 
Gallery, in Old Bond Street, and I wonder if I may 
ask for the hospitality of your columns to advise any- 
one who cares for what is good in modern English 
art to do the same? I do not pretend to the know- 

e, and still less to the diction, of a professional 
critic of art; but there can be no doubt both of the 
excellence and of the individual distinction of this 
work. It stands out quite separate from the bulk of 
modern black-and-white stuff; it has an individuality 


and a distinction due to the perfection of the artist 
in the two essentials of all drawing, which are, a 
sense of beauty and a certitude of line. It is perhaps, 
in the latter that Miss Leighton’s work is most remark- 
able and individual. To be confident that the line you 
draw and cut will be that which you intended to cut 
or draw is the essential quality in the craft which is 
most necessary and most rare. To intend a line 
which shall affect the mind with beauty and shall 
affect it strongly, without resort to violence, is the 
second necessity, which is to-day just as rare, or 
perhaps rarer. In both these qualities Miss Leighton 
excels, and there was perhaps never a time when they 
were more lacking or more demanded. 

But perhaps the most characteristic merit in the 
work (and it is a very high merit) is that it is national. 
If you were to be shown these woodcuts anywhere, you 
would know them at once to be British, whether they 
represent a foreign or a domestic landscape, or, as 
so many of them do, English men and women at work 
with their hands. The drawing of them has not only 
an artistic truth, it is an artistic truth about English 
people done by an English hand. I do not know in 
what degree this work is recognized as yet; I believe 
it is far better known now than it was a couple of 
years ago, when (to me at least), it was a discovery, 
and one of the most pleasurable of my life. At any 
rate, I am certain that for all the breakdown of taste 
to-day, it is sure of a permanent fame, and still more 
certain that it deserves such fame. 

I am, etc., 
H. 

Kingsland, Shipley, Horsham 


HUMOUR 


SIR,—We in the Bush have but to-day received 
our copy of your issue of Christmas Day. Probably 
many have answered E. C. Owen’s question on the 
word ‘‘ humour ’’? To us the tract appears easy to 
trace. We start with humour meaning moisture. 
That which controlled the body and made it move 
must be moisture. There were four moistures, or 
humours—blood, phlegm, melancholy, and (I think), 
anger. 

When a man expressed a thought in startling 
fashion, the natural question was ‘‘ Whence was that 
derived? "—or, ‘‘ Which of his humours set it in 
motion?” We still look for a source, we say a 
thing ‘‘ from the heart,’’ or even ‘‘ out of the back 
of the hat.” 

As the essence of wit is incongruity, a startling 
statement would frequently cause a laugh, and perhaps 
the exclamation ‘‘ another of his humours ’’—refusing 
the task of exploring which. The remaining links are 
easy to forge. 

An old story tells of an artist who was showing 
proudly his pictures to his friends. ‘‘ What county 
is that?” was asked of one. ‘‘ Oh! Nowhere in 
particular, that is just a little thing I got out of my 
head.’’ The artist gave the source; but which of the 
humours prompted the reply—‘‘ Out of your head? 
Then it is a very good thing for your head that you’ve 
got it out.” 

I know my letter is late, but we are fairly deep in 
the country, and I wished to tell you that we love 
your paper. We appreciate thoroughly your wit, 
common sense, and keen insight and clear display 
of interesting topics. 

One of our youths was knocked over by a tame cow. 
After restoring himself to his normal stance, with 
deliberation rather than anger he said ‘‘ that settles 
the question of Dairy Farming for me.’’ Was that a 
suggestion of the humour ‘‘ melancholy?” Or had 
the fall caused the blood to flow, and thus to moisten 
and vivify his cerebellum ? 

I am, etc., 
C. H. Jones (Lt.-Colonel) 

Adaminaby, N.S.W. 
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P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—I should be glad to know whether any of 
your readers can inform me whether there is in any 
edition of the ‘ Bab Ballads’ a variant to the word 


gentlemanly’ in the foliowing extract from 
* Etiquette ’ : 
As both the happy settlers roared with laughter 
at the joke, 
They recognized a gentlemanly fellow pulling 
stroke, 


I have an impression that I have seen another (and 
better) reading for ‘‘ gentlemanly.” 
A. E. RoBinson 


SIR,—The late Austin Dobson once contributed a 
rondeau to an old number of Notes and Queries, in 
which the functions of that paper were discussed. It 
is not to be found in his ‘ Collected Poems,’ published 
in 1893. I am wondering whether any of your readers 
can supply me with the words, as a copy I made some 
years ago has been lost. 

OLIVER T. FREEMAN 


‘“*A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS ” 


SIR,—In reply to your correspondent’s inquiry, 
this expression is commonly attributed to Napoleon 
in a contemptuous reference by him to the English 
(See Brewer’s ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ’). 


In the ‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte ’ by Sloane (who: 


does not, however, profess to give ipsissima verba) 
the expression is said to have been ‘‘ A Nation of 
Traders ’’ (Vol. 2, p. 186). But the phrase came into 
being at least as early as 1776, when Napoleon was 
only seven years old. It can hardly have been derived 
from a speech made in August of that year’ by 
Samuel Adams in Philadelphia (one of its possible 
origins suggested in Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
P. 337), but is much more reasonably traced to Adam 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ which, as the author 
himself tells us, was printed at the end of 1775 and 
the beginning of 1776. Twice in a single paragraph 
does this Scotsman use the phrase in a context which 
presumably applies it to the English and is certainly 
one of adverse comment upon England’s trade 
relations with America : 
To found a great empire for the sole purpose of raising 
up a people of customers may at first sight appear fit only for 

a nation of shopkeepers. It is, however, a project altogether 

unfit for a nation of shopkeepers; but extremely fit for a 

nation whose Government is influenced by shopkeepers. 

One of two things, therefore, may have happened : 
either we may have inadvertently transferred Adam 
Smith’s phrase to Napoleon; or we may have 
consciously imputed the more offensive expression to 
the latter, the better to lash ourselves with its higher 
contempt. 

G. WasuHincTton Fox 


(We have also received a reply to this query from V. Hodgson). 


JANE EYRE 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Charles Green, in P’s 
and Q’s, is egregiously in error concerning ‘ Jane 
Eyre.’ Messrs. Smith and Elder, by whom it was 
published in 1848, were the first and only firm to 
whom the novel was offered. In fact, having refused 
a shorter MS. of Charlotte Bronté’s, they invited her 
to submit one of three-volume length, and ‘ Jane 
Eyre’ was the result. See her ‘ Life,’ by Mrs. 
Gaskell. 

J. CHALMERS 


THE CARE OF BOOKS 


SIR,—An admirable treatise, dealing among other 
matters, with the care and treatment of books, is Mr. 
Alfred W. Pollard’s ‘ Books in the House.’ It was 
published by Arthur L. Humphreys in 1907. 

J. M. Crarkson 


26 March 1927 


MUSIC 
BEETHOVEN 


HE centenary of Beethoven’s death finds the 

musical public in a very different attitude towards 

the composer from that which was general} 
adopted at the time of the centenary of his birth jp 
1870 and, one may say, for a generation after that. 
It was an attitude for the most part of complete and 
somewhat uncritical submission. For most people 
what Beethoven had written was, for no better reason 
than that he had written it, sacrosanct. His music 
was still a vital creative force working through the 
minds of later composers—notably Wagner, Brahms 
and Liszt—although none of these followers seized 
or could seize upon the central kernel of his great. 
ness to turn it to their own uses, and the majority of 
them were content to make use of what is on the 
second or third level of his achievement. It was 
natural in those days, therefore, to emphasize 
Beethoven’s position in the development of music 
from Haydn and Mozart to the full blossoming, as it 
was complacently regarded, of later nineteenth-cen- 
tury art. There were exceptions to this view and, 
as Mr. Ernest Newman points out in his contribu- 
tion to the notable symposium which Mr. Fox Strang. 
ways has gathered together in the centenary number 
of Music and Letters,’ so early as the eighteen-fifties 
Wilhelm von Lenz emphasized Beethoven’s position 
qua Beethoven and not qua a link in a historical 
chain. 

Various circumstances have combined during the 
last twenty-five years to make a revaluation of the 
great composer necessary. For one thing his force 
as an influence upon musical style, which consisted 
chiefly in the assumption of a grandeur that was too 
often merely portentous, has apparently exhausted it- 
self, and composers, in the effort to create new forms, 
have gone for models back behind Beethoven, one to 
Bach, another to Byrd and Weelkes, another still 
further to the medieval modes. With that revolt 
against his influence came also an inevitable reaction 
against Beethoven’s music itself, which has, how- 
ever, quickly passed and will disappear, unless in- 
deed we are sickened by too much performance of it 
at this time. Nothing could be a severer test of 
Beethoven’s lasting appeal to the generality than the 
present spate of Beethoven concerts, Beethoven 
gramophone records and Beethoven books. But, if 
I may speak from personal experience of an already 
considerable surfeit of these things, there seems little 
danger of his succumbing to the ordeal. 

In the next place until the exhaustive researches of 
Thayer placed at our disposal the whole of the 
ascertainable facts of Beethoven’s life, his true 
character was concealed beneath a mass of romantic 
legends, which, owing to the honourable but mis- 
taken piety of his friends, omitted to tell us a good 
deal that redounded to Beethoven’s discredit. There 
is something tragic, as well as comic, in the spectacle 
of the hero-worshipping, but honest Thayer setting 
down with his passionate desire to get at the whole 
truth all those things which must have profoundly 
shocked his puritanical mind. Yet the outcome 0 
Thayer’s researches has not been the destruction of 
Beethoven’s claim to greatness, but rather the con- 
firmation of it. For an idealized figure, as little like 
the original as the majority of the portraits displayed 
during this week in our shop-windows are like 
Beethoven’s ugly physiognomy, has been substituted 
a human being all the more worthy of being honoured 
for what he did, because it was accomplished in despite 
of a large participation in common human weaknesses 
and not in virtue of an extraordinary exemption from 


1 Music and Letters. April, 1927: ‘ Beethoven ’ double num- 
ber. 5s. 
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We can hold in higher estimation this man, 
whose anguish of mind in the face of an intense 
mental suffering, all the more keenly felt by his sensi- 
tive nature, excuses most of his lapses from conven- 
tional morality and good taste, than the pompous 

ig of a saint who never in fact existed. 

But Thayer’s biography did more than merely set 
ys right about the facts of Beethoven’s life, it shed 
anew light also on his music. For to understand his 
music, it is necessary to understand his life. The 
facts of Bach’s life or of Haydn’s life, though they 
may be of interest to lovers of their music, are entirely 
unnecessary for our comprehension of it. But Beet- 
hoven is one of those artists ‘‘ who are primarily 
interested in life and find expression for their 
philosophy through the medium of art.’’? Mr. Brent 
Smith puts into this category beside Beethoven, 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Thomas Hardy, and I 
would add the name of Mozart, although his mind 
worked on a less sublime plane of thought. Contrasted 
with this kind of artist are those ‘‘ who are primarily 
interested in art and use life with its joys and sorrows 
as material for the exercise of their art—Bach, Milton 
and Meredith.’’ We can explain certain characteristics 
of Beethoven’s music only by reference to his person- 
ality and temperament. For example, how else, except 
inthe light of knowing that he had an uncontrollable 
temper, Can we account for those sudden outbursts, as 
it were of rage, which occur again and again in his 
music from first to last? See, for instance, the start- 
ing full chords at bar ninety-seven of the first string 
quartet, the F major of Opus 18, which is only 
a youthful expression of the tempestuous moments in 
the last of all the quartets, also in F major (Opus 
135). But, and this makes him the great artist, 
these less pleasant qualities in Beethoven’s character 
asa man, his outbursts of almost insane fury and his 
coarse and stupid humour, underwent a change before 
being translated into music. The humour is elevated 
inhis grim scherzos, which many hold to be his greatest 
contribution to music, and his rage, ungoverned in 
life, is curbed in his art by his instinctive sense of the 
logic and proportions of the given musical structure. 

For these reasons the best of the many books and 
articles which have been written on this occasion 
are welcome as contributions from various minds 
towards the solution of the problems, still baffling, 
presented by much of Beethoven’s music. Of the 
books, the most useful for the general reader is Mr. 
Harvey Grace’s ‘ Ludwig van Beethoven.’* Mr. Grace 
has written a straightforward biography, embodying 
al the essential facts, and has added to it a plain 
and understandable study of Beethoven’s character 
and music. He examines with judicial coolness the 
good and the bad—and how bad the worst is !—in 
both, and leaves one with a deeper knowledge and 
admiration of the composer and his works. Mr. W. J. 
Turner’s bulky volume‘ accomplishes the same task, 
but without facing all the facts so plainly. As usual 
Mr. Turner is alternately stimulating and exasperating. 
He hits upon some profound truths, but he is too 
often engaged in pretending to profundity. You read 
a sentence of his contorted prose and think it is too 
deep for you; then re-read it and find that it is pre- 
cisely meaningless. He spends a whole page in 
taking you from the idea of ‘‘ Pallas Athene, daughter 
of Zeus sculptured by Phidias ” to ‘‘ nothing” and 
then works back again to ‘‘ Pallas Athene’”’ via 
“sensation,’’ wood’? and ivory.’? From this 
piece of mental gymnastic he pretends to deduce that 
Beethoven embodied abstract ideas in musical forms. 
But there are some fine things in his book, and Mr. 
Turner does go deeper than Mr. Grace into the 


*Mr. A. E. Brent Smith in Music and Letters, April, 1927. 
as van Beethoven.’ By Harvey Grace. Kegan Paul. 


** Beethoven, the Search for Reality.’ By W. J. Turner. 
Benn. 18s, 


reasons for Beethoven’s claim to greatness. Most 
musicians, however, will rather pity Mr. Turner’s 
blindness to Bach’s no less genuine claim than be 
shaken in their allegiance to the older master. Mr. 
Turner even resorts, in his desire to belittle Bach, 
to the unfair comparison of his fugues with the bou- 
doir scene in Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ the one being 
essentially the exposition of a single idea in all its 
fullness and the other the exposition of a number of 
conflicting ideas which make up a dramatic situation. 

Mr. Ernest Newman, in his book,® cuts the cackle 
of biography and in a hundred and fifty pages of clear 
argument presents a study of Beethoven’s character 
and of his method of composition which is worth 
more than all of Mr. Turner’s involved metaphysics. 
Mr. Newman's main thesis is that, so far from Beet- 
hoven hammering out his movements from a ‘* germ- 
theme,”’ which had first to be invented with much 


labour, he began by seeing the plan of his 
work as a whole and had reduce this 
vague and nebulous scheme to create form. 


‘*The long and painful search for the themes,’’ 
says Mr. Newman, ‘‘ was simply an effort, not to find 
workable atoms out of which he could construct a 
musical edifice according to the conventions of sym- 
phonic form, but to reduce an already existing nebula, 
in which that edifice was implicit, to the atom, and 
then, by the orderly arrangement of these atoms, to 
make the implicit explicit.’’ This thesis, which is 
based upon a detailed examination of the sketches for 
the ‘ Eroica’ Symphony, and the no less minute 
review of the slow movements, constitute a valuable 
and original contribution to musical scholarship, while 
the character-study at the beginning of the book is 
both just and vivid. 

All three of these writers break away from the idea 
of evolutionary progress in music, which was the 
backbone of the works of the English musical 
historians led by Parry, fifty years ago. But the 
individual standpoint can be carried too far. It is 
quite true to say that had Beethoven not lived, the 
symphony and the string quartet would .not have 
developed along the lines we know, and even more 
true that, had Wagner never been born, the ‘‘ music- 
drama ’’ would not have come into existence. On the 
other hand, however, it is impossible to imagine that, 
even without Beethoven’s influence, music would not 
have tended towards the Romantic and the Sublime, 
which occupied the minds of the men of letters and 
the practitioners of all the other arts in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. The tendency already 
shows itself strongly in the later works of Mozart, 
notably in his last string quartet in F major, in the 
last of the symphonies, in the ‘ Requiem ’ and, above 
all, in ‘ The Magic Flute.’ Had Mozart lived, I do 
not doubt that his music would have developed more 
and more towards the expression of the ethical ideas, 
of which Beethoven was to be the greatest exponent, 
although his language would have been entirely 
different and he might not have flown so high. 
Beethoven’s supremacy is due to the happy coincidence 
of his mind with his times. His mind was the one 
best fitted to express most completely the spirit of his 
age. His own work at its greatest, in the late sonatas 
and quartets, in the ninth Symphony and the Missa 
Solennis, has had no sequel. But his lesser qualities 
encouraged, if they did not make possible, the hectic 
and sentimental note in the music of his successors. 

I have avoided, purposely, the panegyric note, 
which is too sickeningly apparent in much that has 
been written for this occasion. Nor could I pretend 
to express in words the quality which makes the later 
music of Beethoven so overwhelmingly moving, so 
beautiful beneath its surface uncouthness, so full of 
new and unexpected revelations at every fresh hearing. 


5 * The Unconscious Beethoven.’ 
sons. 10s. 6d. 


By Ernest Newman. Par- 
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and __ these 
valuable in that they have brought to the notice of the 
public with so much insistence the output of his later 


years. Whatever may happen to the ‘ Moonlight ’ 
sonata, we may be sure that it will be many years, 
perhaps centuries, before mankind has exhausted its 
interest in the quartets in A minor and C sharp minor, 
in the Mass and the greater symphonies and in the 
pianoforte sonatas after Opus 100, and before, if ever, 
another composer arises who can take us so far into 
the most sublime and selfless imaginings of the human 
mind. 


ART | 
ENGLISH SCULPTURE AND THE 
NEW ENGLISH 


By ANTHONY BERTRAM 
sculptors, England has produced virtually no 


sculpture worthy of serious consideration. 
The English temperament does not express itself 


S INCE the days of the anonymous medieval 


easily in the pure plastic forms; its expression is 


always more naturally literary than visual. That is 
why English painting developed late, after Rem- 
brandt and the Dutch had prepared the way for 
‘* humanitarian ’’ painting, and Rubens for objective 
landscape and after the sculptural impulse had ex- 
hausted itself for the time, throughout the West, even 
in Italy. Now, however, we may remark a change. 
This is largely due to modern interest in non-classical 
sculpture. Western culture is more akin to that of 
Egypt than to that of Greece. England is the least 
classical nation of the West and while classical 
standards were intellectually upheld, English sculp- 
ture was bound hand and foot. There are three Eng- 
lish sculptors alive to-day who are unquestionably 
greater than any we have produced since that classical 
tradition has been imposed upon us, since, that is, 
the days of the Gothic image makers. I am some- 
what doubtful of Mr. Epstein among these three; 
his genius seems to be largely psychological, that is 
to say that it may be brought into line with the Rem- 
brandt tradition. Mr. Epstein, I suspect, might have 
been as great in paint as he is in bronze or stone. 
The case is quite other with Mr. Frank Dobson and 
Mr. Eric Gill. These two are essential sculptors, and 
although they do not ignore the classical tradition it 
is plain that they look rather to non-classical sources, 
the Byzantine, the Egyptian, the primitive negroid. 

There is at present an exhibition of Mr. Dobson's 
work at the Leicester Galleries. Among many ex- 
hibits of extraordinary distinction is one, a stone- 
carving called ‘ Cornucopia,’ which is, in my opinion, 
the greatest piece of English sculpture produced by 
any known Englishman, and one of the greatest pro- 
duced by anybody since the Renaissance. It is so 
purely sculptural, its quality resides so entirely in 
the rhythm of forms, that it is almost impossible to 
write about. Its rhythms cannot be translated into 
words. This is plastic expression in its essence; this 
is a harmony of form comparable only to music. 

In certain other of Mr. Dobson’s work are more 
readily appreciated and less essential qualities; there 
is the springing grace of the ‘ Tallulah Bankhead,’ 
or the splendidly characteristic poise of the ‘ L. H. 
Myers, Esq.’ But these are fine additions to sculp- 
ture, not of its essence. 


* * Eric Gill.’ 


Contemporary Artists Series. Benn. 8s. 6d. 


26 March 1927 


The volume on Mr. Eric Gill in the ‘ Contemporary 
Artists Series ’* has appeared opportunely, because 
in him we have another great English sculptor; it 
would have been excellent if we could have had an 
exhibition of his actual work at the same time as 
that of Mr. Dobson. Mr. Gill has obvious faults; 
he is mannered and didactic; he is, on his written 
admission, a stranger to his times and therefore ar- 
chaic. But when all this is recognized, he remains a 
true maker of significant harmonies in stone. We 
sincerely hope that a volume in this admirable series 
will soon be devoted to Mr. Dobson. Mr. Dobson, 
a Northerner, has assaulted and taken the sublime 
realm of Southern art, has dealt in the mysteries of 
the Italian primitives and the colossal sculptors of 
Egypt. That is why I salute him as the highest 
genius in England and the companion of Blake, the 
only other Englishman who has avoided the easy at- 
traction of the sensuous. 

The exhibition of the New English Art Club at 
Spring Gardens Gallery, Trafalgar Square, offers a 
most natural contrast to the work of these two 
artists. The New English is the home of unassum- 
ing Englishness; its painters are contented, for the 
most part, to carry on the tradition of Gainsborough 
and Constable and Hogarth, though they may borrow 
their idiom from France or elsewhere. The greatest 
of their exhibitors, and perhaps the greatest of living 
English painters, Mr. Wilson Steer, exhibits two small 
water-colours. In this essentially English medium he 
is a very great master; he floats on his little patches 
of colour with an accuracy and perfection of taste 
which is almost miraculous, and with those extremely 
economical means he says all that is necessary about 
some mood of nature seen with a sympathy and un- 
derstanding that Constable never surpassed. Again 
and again, well or ill, these painters of the New Eng- 
lish, strive to reproduce the changing and varied as- 
pects of nature. They are content to register their 
joy in things seen with their eyes. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—56 


Set sy RosBertT Lynp 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for either (1) an in- 
vective against the Present Age, in not more than 
twenty lines, or (2) a short ode to a British snail. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea anda 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a prose defence in 
200 words of either (1) a miser compared to a spend- 
thrift, or (2) a spendthrift compared to a miser. 


RULES 


i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g. this week, LITERARY 56a, 
or LITERARY 56s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the © 
to withhold a prize er prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, April 4, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaTurpay Review immediately 
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following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 


competitors. 


Nore: The attention of competitors is specially 
drawn to the fact that entries frequently reach us after 
the appointed date and are therefore disqualified. 
Often this is due to envelopes being incorrectly or 
insufficiently addressed. The number of the problem 
must be clearly marked in the top left-hand corner 


of the envelope. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 54 
Set sy H. C. Harwoop 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a list (which most 
accurately forecasts the choices of other competitors) 
of the seven best novels published since November 11,. 
1918. Competitors must number the novels they select 
in order of merit. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an epigram in 
English verse on “‘ Being bitten by an Alsatian.” 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
H. C. Harwood, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HARWOOD 


544. A peculiar difficulty arose over the ‘ Forsyte 
Saga’: the majority, to whose will I bow, voted for 
it as such. A minority preferred to vote for some 
one of its sections. The result was that both the 
‘Saga’ itself and ‘ To Let’ appeared in the list of 
the chosen seven. This seemed to me improper. In 
all probability those who voted for the part would 
have voted for the whole if they had known that it 
was permissible. So I thought it best to transfer to 
the ‘ Saga’s ’ account votes given to ‘ In Chancery’ 
and ‘ To Let.’ Thus adjusted the list runs: 


‘ Forsyte Saga’ 

‘The Constant Nymph’ 
Riceyman Steps ’ 

‘If Winter Comes ’ 

Beau Geste ’ 

* Joanna Godden ’ 

‘The Spanish Farm’ 


The first three were well away. More than sixty-three 
per cent. of the competitors indicated the ‘ Saga,’ 
and over eighty per cent. had some Galsworthy book 
on their lists. One person, and.one person only, 
spotted five of the seven. Three—Mrs. Snow, Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Permain—had four. To decide which 
of them deserved second prize I gave each seven 
marks for the ‘ Saga,’ six for the ‘ Nymph’ and so 
on. Mr. Powell wins by one mark. 

I wish I had a third prize for the gentleman whose 
list, simple to the verge of austerity, contains the 
names of his own three novels. This confidence in 
his own genius will make him great. 

‘A Passage to India,’ ‘ Clissold’ and ‘ Babbitt ’ 
‘ Ulysses ’ received one vote. ‘ The 
Death of Society ’ received none at all, nor, I think, 
did any book of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. Competitors 
impress me as having conservative tastes, with a 
marked leaning away from romanticism to realism. 
If I had gone in for this competition I should have 
failed to furnish the useful precedent of a setter re- 
commending himself for first prize. As it is, the first 
prize goes to Miss F. D. Hague. 


FIRST PRIZE 
‘ Forsyte Saga,’ 
‘ Clayhanger Family,’ 
‘If Winter Comes,’ 
‘A Passage to India,’ 
‘ Beau Geste,’ 
‘ The Constant Nymph,’ 
‘ Joanna Godden.’ 


F. D. Hacue 


SECOND PRIZE 
* Jew Siiss ’ 
* Forsyte Saga’ 
‘The Constant Nymph ’ 
* Beau Geste ’ 
‘If Winter Comes ’ 
* Peter Jackson ’ 
* Babbitt ’ 

M. M. Powe. 


548. This was a popular competition, but no 
epigram of remarkable wit or elegance was sub- 
mitted. There was a general opinion that an 
Alsatian’s bite is worse than its bark. Mr. Cuff, 
however, dissents : 


The bite was naught, but dread publicity 
Vide Press, as “‘ latest victim,’’ brought to me. 


Mr. Box sends a neat verse: 


Alsatian haunts, in days gone by, 
To outlaw ‘“‘ legs ’”’ did homes supply ; 
Alsatians now find for their pegs 

A home in inoffensive legs. 


But I cannot pass the slang use of ‘‘ legs” in the 
second line. It is not sufficiently familiar. 

Non Omnia has a point to make, and mainly for 
that reason deserves, in my opinion, the first prize. 
Mr. James Hall, who is asked to send his address, 
does little more than express high spirits from a high 
altitude, but I can find no one better for the second 
prize. 


FIRST PRIZE 


To follow fashion all agree is right, 
But ought the fashion to pursue and bite? 
Non OMNIA 


SECOND PRIZE 


Since there’s no help, I’m glad with all my heart, 
To find myself in this old apple tree: 

Of recent parting still I feel the smart; 

Begone, you brute; you get no more of me! 


James Hatt 


TO N.P. 


ANY the friends who manage to forget us; 
Many the presents still to seek. 
But we had honey straight from Hymettus, 
Which was a welcome freak. 
Luckily the ghost of Horace met us: 
So I said, ‘‘ Excuse my cheek; 
Kindly remember this is December ; 
Let me praise the gift in Greek.’’ 
Forthwith he quoted ‘‘ fama” with a ‘‘ vetus,’ 


Smiling when my Greek was weak. 
V. R. 


’ 
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BACK NUMBERS—XVI 


AS any great Victorian had from any one 
Y paper a finer ave atque vale than William 

Morris had from us in 1896? In the October 
of that year, a week after his death, we published an 
issue of the Saturpay REviEw containing three 
tributes to his memory, the writers being Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Cunninghame Gra- 
ham. Between them, they said almost everything 
that needed to be said of that great man, about whom 
fools are superior now, but who remains, for all that 
they say, the completest man and artist we have had 
since Elizabethan days. 


* 
* * 


In some subtle and penetrating pages of his auto- 
biography, Mr. Yeats, dealing with his friends of the 
‘nineties, has dwelt on the difference between the 
wholeness of character that we feel in portraits of 
certain great, notorious or obscure persons of the 
Renaissance and the fragmentary personalities of the 
modern world. The explanations he offers may be 
right or wrong: there abides the fact that wholeness 
has become exceedingly rare, and was once almost 
common. However we may flatter ourselves on the 


results of progress, there is something which forces | 


us to think of most modern artists as maimed. To 
praise them, it sometimes seems to me, is rather like 
praising a blind man who has developed extraordinary 
delicacy of hearing, a deaf man who has mastered 
lip-reading. The work, one feels in certain discon- 
tented moments, is a specialist’s, and the specializa- 
tion comes of deprivation. Astonishing capacity, if 
you like; but the capacity is stimulated only by in- 
capacity in other directions. 


* 
* * 


Now Morris did almost every sort of work, and 
simply, as a farmer turns from one operation of agri- 
culture to another or a sea-captain from one duty to 
the next. He had his centre and, secure there, he 
struck out at almost every part of the circumference 
in a manner at once impetuous and easy-going. If 
a man could not make verse while he was weaving 
tapestry, why, he had better not make verse at all. He 
was fastidious in the sense of hating all shoddy, with 
a craftsman’s anger against poor material and poor 
tools; but he cared little to choose between art and 
art. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Shaw, writing in the Saturpay of October, 
1896, considered him ‘‘ as actor and dramatist,’’ and 
acutely suggested that mere accident prevented him 
from going far in both capacities. Mr. Shaw was 
arguing from what he himself had seen of Morris, of 
the author of ‘ Nupkins Awakened,’ the actor in 
Socialist theatricals. He forgot, or did not choose 
to remember, the author of that superb early work, 
‘Sir Peter Harpdon’s End.’ But he had no diffi- 
culty in showing that had there been in those mid- 
Victorian days a theatre worthy of a poet, Morris 
would have proved himself capable of supplying it 
with masterpieces. That he had a remarkable instinct 
for acting was made plain to Mr. Shaw when Morris 
acted the (imaginary) Archbishop of Canterbury, ‘‘pre- 
senting his own person to the audience like a lantern 
with the light blown out, with a dull absorption in his 
own dignity which several minutes of the wildest 
screaming laughter at him could not disturb.’’ 


‘* The man,” said Mr. Shaw then, ‘‘ was a com. 
plete artist.’”’ ‘‘ William Morris,’’ said Mr. Arthur 
Symons on the next page, ‘‘ supremely in our time, 
sought in art only its supreme quality, beauty,” ang 
he went on to describe how Morris tried to bring life 
itself within the scope of art. For myself, I wonder 
at times whether our gain from the universality of 
William Morris adequately compensates us for the 
loss of a very great poet. There was in the author 
of ‘ The Defence of Guinevere ’ volume the materia] 
which should have developed into something greater 
than the author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ Mr, 
Symons, who excusably thought of the mature Morris 
chiefly, remarked with perfect justice of that poet 
that he lacked intensity. Now intensity is the 
distinction of the wonderful first volume. Remember 
that passage in the title-poem in which Guinevere re. 
calls with fierce irony Arthur’s praise of Lancelot! 
** Sickle cutting hemlock all day long ’’—hardly ever 
has verse been given so deadly an edge. Awkward 
as much of the early verse is, the convulsive grip, the 
passionate stammering eloquence of such passages 
announced a greater poet than the Morris of the 
*seventies and ’eighties. 


* * 


Something died out of Morris. A poet suggested 
to me the other day, doubtfully, a tragic personal 
reason for the decline. But I suppose it to have 
come from abandonment of specialization, the verse 
becoming more like tapestry as Morris began to work 
at many arts and crafts. Life became decorative for 
him, ‘* the joys and sorrows all in gold outline.” But 
at the last, under the Norse influence, there was a 
kind of return to his original self. 


* 
* * 


Since the days when Mr. Shaw, Mr. Symons, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, and, later, Mr. H. P. Horne, 
did honour to him in the Saturpay, clever people 
have searched out various defects in the work of 
Morris. We all know now that in several of the 
crafts, especially in printing, he was an inspiration 
rather than a model. But nothing can deprive him 
of the homage due to that completeness on which 
stress has already been ‘aid. Born into a period in 
which the divorce of the arts from ordinary daily life 
had been thoroughly achieved, he almost everywhere 
related art and life, and that not by a fussy esthe- 
ticism but with perfect simplicity of temper. It was 
not for a man to preen himself because he was good 
at many things. That was what, under any rational 
ordering of society, all men would be. 


* * 


His Socialism, as Mr. Symons remarked in the 
article already cited, was fundamentally no more than 
an attempt to weave life into a beautiful pattern. 
Little good came of his activity under the Socialist 
banner. With one or two exceptions, the people asso- 
ciated with him in all that. part of his work were in- 
capable of understanding him, and extremely dreary. 
When he died, they did what they could, in their 
solemn way, to annex him: he is too great to be made 
the private property of any sect. Nor can specialist 
criticism directed against particular portions of his 
work reduce the stature of so universal a man and 
artist. Here is no question of what is ordinarily called 
versatility; here is simply a man who, utterly secure 
at his centre, discharges his energy, almost indiffer- 
ently, now through this art, now through ~— 

TET. 
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REVIEWS 
HISTORY AS WE WRITE IT 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


A History of England. Vol. Il—a.p. 1066-1348. 
By H. Belloc. Methuen. 15s. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. V— 
Athens, 478-401 B.c. Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. 


R. CHESTERTON somewhere records how, in 
their early acquaintanceship, he was surprised 

Mr. Belloc’s admission that, all things being con- 
sidered, John was not a really good king. The at- 
tentive and fair-minded reader of this volume is quite 
likely to experience the same surprise. He will have 
been led (by Mr. Belloc as much as by anybody else) 
to expect a narrative which, in the light of Mr. Bel- 
joc’s proclaimed beliefs, will resemble what he was 
taught at school no more than would his own familiar 
landscape resemble itself as he knows it if a new 
colour were introduced into the spectrum. 

It is true that Mr. Belloc has, in the strict sense, 
certain prejudices, He believes without reserve in 
the factual truth of the supernatural elements in the 
Christian religion. He believes that the true tradi- 
tion of the Christian religion is continued in the 
Church of Rome alone. He further believes that 
there, and there alone, humanity has approximated 
to a solution of its problems. These are, for Mr. 
Belloc, prejudices: they are elements of the light in 
which he sees the facts of history. They are points 
on which his judgment is fixed before he begins. But, 
asa rule, when we speak of prejudices, we mean cer- 
tain tendencies of thought which colour the writer’s 
narrative without ever being presented in a definite 
shape to the reader’s mind. There are, in this sense, 
no prejudices which need trouble any _ reader 
in Mr. Belloc’s presentation of English history. He 
exposes his fundamental ideas without reserve and 
the reader may make allowance for them as he will. 

The allowance will probably affect some of Mr. 
Belloc’s most confident statements. He says, for 
example, that ‘‘ all of our traceable institutions ’’ (he 
is speaking, in particular, of the hundred) are “ of 
Roman origin.’’ Elsewhere in this volume, and in 
the previous volume, he applies this opinion to the 
manor. But the manor, a vital unit of medieval Eng- 
land and a good test case, cannot be traced with any- 
thing like certainty to Roman origins. The orderly 
mind, seeking to impose order on history, would like 
so to trace it. Maitland, with that humanity which 
his vast and patient scholarship never obscured, 
plainly shows how much he would have favoured the 
theory of a Roman origin if only he could have found 
enough evidence for it, but he is obliged to own that 
there is not enough evidence. The survival of Roman 
institutions throughout Western Europe is much more 
a matter of debate than Mr. Belloc ever makes clear. 
The survival of Roman institutions of any sort in 
Britain is highly doubtful and cannot be assumed in 
any phrase, however well rounded. 

This is perhaps a prejudice against which the 
reader is not sufficiently warned, but its presence 
makes little difference to the main stream of this 
volume and would in any case weigh only _insignifi- 
cantly against the virtues which manifest themselves 
on every page. The principal virtue is, of course, as 
in all Mr. Belloc’s historical works, lucidity. I notice 
certain traces of carelessness in the composition. I 
defy anyone to make sense of this sentence: 


In the same days in which [Henry I] was crowned king 
19, 1154) a certain Nicholas, born perhaps at 


Abbots Langley in Hertfordshire, the son of a small clerical 
official, early turned out of St. Albans for incapacity, living 
as a beggar student in Paris, oddly rising to an abbacy in 
Provence, had been picked out by Pope Eugenius in the year 
1146 to be made a cardinal. 


One can only conjecture that Mr. Belloc forgot the 
beginning of that rather over-long sentence before 
he reached the end of it. But what he meant be- 
comes, before the end of the paragraph, apparent : 
in the same days as those of Henry’s coronation, that 
is to say about a fortnight before the said Nicholas 
became Pope. But such oversights (and more could 
be specified) do not really affect the essential] lucidity 
of Mr. Belloc’s method. He may irritate the already 
instructed by saying the same thing several times 
over. But it is a wise precaution, and he always 
makes the however often repeated points of his argu- 
ment with a clarity that leaves nothing to be desired. 
His account of feudalism may be open to innumerable 
criticisms from scholars who know much more about 
the subject than any knight who held a manor from 
a direct vassal of William I, but it cannot fail to 
drive home the facts of the system to any ordinary 
modern reader. 

So too with his account of the medieval quarrel 
between Church and State. He allows that John 
was a wicked man and not at all points perfectly 
equipped for kingship, but he does make clear the 
real merits of such dispute as took place between 
John and the Pope, and he does show how far that 
much maligned monarch was fitted to be a king. 
This is not of course the test case as between King 
and Pope—that is to be found with Henry II and 
Thomas a Becket. And here the critic may be invited 
to find fault if he can. Mr. Belloc’s statement of the 
issues in the quarrel seems to me to be without re- 
proach, suggesting only, perhaps, that if he had been 
a medieval king he would have defied the power of 
Rome with more tact and much greater effect. 

The great test of Mr. Belloc as historian is yet 
to come, in his third and fourth volumes. If he can, 
while still clearly stating them, make his prejudices 
throw as new and as stimulating a light on the dis- 
turbances caused by the Black Death and on the 
Reformation as they do on the history of England 
while the Middle Ages were germinating and flower- 
ing, then he will have done a work which cannot but 
affect even history as taught in schools. 

The Cambridge Ancient History is the successor 
of the Cambridge Modern History, which Mr. Belloc 
has amply denounced on grounds of fact alone, though 
he probably dislikes it most for its lifelessness. But 
we must remember that academic history and history 
as seen by an individual are very different things. 
This is the very essence of academic history—it is his- 
tory seen not by an individual but by a committee. 
The chapters are written by different individuals who 
give their names, but no individual can feel quite free 
in contributing to such a work—nor, if he were such 
a man as could, would he be invited to contribute. We 
must imagine, then, the fleet slowed down not 
merely to the pace of the slowest ship but to that 
of an ideally slow ship which is slower than any of 
them. We must not, in a word, look for anything 
exciting. 

If we do, we shall not find it. But we may look 
for, and shall find, competent accounts of the latest 
that conservative scholarship can tell us about the 
ancient world. New and personal interpretations 
of the ascertained facts would be out of place, but 
the facts are there and if they are presented with a 
conventional and no less biased interpretation (as 
in some of these chapters) it is for us to make such 
corrections as may appear to us to be necessary. The 
whole work is one of the pillars of modern scholar- 
ship and it is (however unexpectedly) an admirable 
pasture for browsing in. 
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THE SITWELLS 


The Three Sitwells.5 By R. L. Megroz. The 
Richards Press. 8s. 6d, 
Rustic Elegies. By Edith Sitwell. Duckworth. 


5s. 


HE moment of danger for revolutionaries is when 

they are called to take over the Government for 
the destruction of which they have struggled. Oppres- 
sion, misunderstanding, undeserved odium, combined 
with a fierce hatred of the ruling powers of darkness, 
are an admirable inspiration to the rebel who lives in 
any artist. For rebellion in this sense is merely 
another name for creation; it is the overwhelming 
(and just) belief that only a world made in the image 
of the artist’s own heart is tolerable. During the 
days of loneliness while that world with all its glitter- 
ing turrets, and shy inaccessible postern-gates, re- 
mains unshared and unshareable, the dreamer can live 
fiercely in those cold and unfrequented streets. But 
if the time comes that the City is marked in the 
Beedeker of the Arts, then is the time of crisis. When 
Cook’s Tours are run to Babylon, when the squares 
are crowded with gaping mobs, then must the builder 
beware lest he wake one morning and find that it 
has melted upon the air, leaving him on the rack 
behind. 

It is with that consideration in mind that we approach 
Mr. Megroz’s book on the Sitwells with real apprehen- 
sion. Whatever may ultimately be said of the per- 
manent value of their work, few will deny that, 
while they were fighting for new values, they did pull 
down the Gates of Gaza, perfect: willing to break their 
own heads along with those of the Philistines. During 
that period, when they were the object of every form 
of attack, it was excusable to help them, though it is 
probably true that they were more efficacious single or 
triple-handed, and revelled in the apparently forlorn 
nature of their enterprise. But in some sort they have 
won now. The gates are down, and the Philistines are 
at their oldest and most dangerous trick of attempting 
to persuade themselves (and the Sitwells) that they 
were on the side of the rebels all the time, and, in- 
deed, that there was never any rebellion at all, or, at 
most, as R. L. S. says in ‘ Kidnapped,’ a little argu- 
ment as ‘* between gentlemen daffing over their wine.” 

It is inevitable that rebels should eventually accept 
themselves, but if they are no more than rebels that 
acceptance had better be postponed. The Sit- 
wells have not done more than prove that they 
have a vision, and they have not yet imposed it 
on their own minds. They are all young, and are all 
developing. They must on no account permit them- 
selves, or be encouraged, as such a book as this may 
encourage them, to stabilize themselves. As a family 
and as individuals they have invented a new idiom, 
but if they do not now adapt it to express a new 
truth it will become a dead invention in their own 
hands. A repeated unicorn might easily change into 
a crambe repetita. 

It is, therefore, in our view definitely inopportune 
to write a book of 331 pages about them at this stage. 
It is like describing the boat-race when the crews are 
paddling down to the start. The Press is in the way 
then; their time will come when the race is over. And 
all the way through Mr. Megroz’s by no means un- 
interesting book we have the feeling that we are present 
not at a serious appreciation of artistic values but at 
a literary tea-party. There is no attempt (or if there 
is it has failed) to isolate what the contribution of the 
Sitwells has been, and still more what it might be. 
There is a certain amount of rather awed reference 
to the poets’ distinguished and amusing ancestry. 
There is an estimate of the separate qualities of the 
three, and there is a good deal of quotation from 
reviews that, at times, almost suggests a publisher’s 


advertisement. And there is a meticulous analysis jg 
two chapters of ‘ The Sleeping Beauty’ and other 
of Miss Sitwell’s poems. It is all far from ill done 
It is done, we believe, with a really generous belief 
that it needed doing, and it is done with gusto. By 
we are sure that it had better been left undone, 

Indeed it has so affected us that for our part we 
find it difficult to bring an unprejudiced mind to Miss 
Sitwell’s last book, ‘* Rustic Elegies.’ The volume 
contains many things which are merely eccentric, and 
some which seem to us quite foolish. But Miss Sit. 
well has made progress on her own queer lines, She 
has now an unfaltering command of her idiom, and 
the time has come for her to go all out, and apply 
it to the ultimate statements of beauty. ‘ Elegy on 
Dead Fashion’ appeared in a limited edition lag 
autumn, and we are not therefore clear whether it js 
earlier or later in time of execution than ‘ The Ham. 
bone and the Heart.’ We hope that it is earlier, be. 
cause it does seem to us that in ‘ The Hambone ’ Miss 
Sitwell is definitely beginning to disengage herself, |, 
is a straightforward and moving account of a mother, 
murdered by her son, loving him in Hell. Here Miss 
Sitwell is rewarded by her years of patient preparation, 
The instrument she played’ responds to 
the task imposed upon it. She is using her own lan. 
guage, but applying it to a world of emotion that 
belongs to all of us. It is exactly by that path that 
her less foolish admirers have hoped Miss Sitwell 
would advance. ‘ Rustic Elegies’ indicates that she 
has taken the first considerable step along it. If she 
is such a poet as Mr. Megroz would have us sup 
pose, she will now or soon achieve a considerable 
work of art. Alternatively, she will reveal the in- 
adequacy of mere cleverness for the task of poetic 
creation. The final test cannot be long deferred; the 
period of experiment is at its end, and we must now 
have results that justify an eccentric method. 


LETTERS TO THE TIMES 


The Letters of an Individualist to ‘ The Times,’ 
By Ernest J. P. Benn. Benn. gs. 6d. 


RITING to The Times is an _ occupation 

which has attracted endeavour of very vary- 
ing quality. Fortunately, as Sir Ernest Benn admits 
early in this volume, many of the letters sent to 
The Times are not printed and, as he also confesses, 
many are never sent in at all. Still, the letter columns 
of The Times retain their position as a medium of 
public advocacy of unrivalled importance. “A letter 
to The Times,’’ writes Sir Ernest Benn, ‘“ carries 
more weight than a speech in Parliament.’’ The state- 


ment has an element of truth though it depends, of 


course, on the speech and the letter. Here Sir Ernest 
Benn has collected his own letters to The Times for the 
period 1923-1926. He has a range of interest which 
would seem to rival the interrogatory power of Com- 
mander Kenworthy; coal, houses, capital levies, 
economics, books, loans, such are a few of the themes 
which he analyses in a brief statement between 4 
Sir’? and a yours faithfully.”” If only all corre 
pondents were equally precise and equally trenchant, 
what a pleasant task it would be to supervise a news- 
paper’s correspondence columns. 

Throughout these letters one can detect a central 
attitude familiar to those who have read the earlier 
volume, ‘ Confessions of a Capitalist.’ Sir Ernest 
Benn is impatient of the pretensions of our present 
political groups, and prefers to consider himself as 
one of the few survivals of the old Manchester sch 
of laissez-faire Liberalism. He distrusts all political 
interference with industry and regards with suspicion 
all movements of collectivist philanthropy. His ideal 
is a stable but ineffectual Government, too weak t0 
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arty through meddling legislation and yet secure 
enough to avoid the upheaval of an election. He re- 
Mr. MacDonald’s minority ministry as ideal 

fonly it could keep itself in office: ‘‘ In September, 
I took the view that having a Government in 
but without power, we had nearly approached 

the ideal condition and I would have been glad to 
ge that state of things continue. Mr. MacDonald 
robbed us of that blessing, and paid for his folly, 
ys 1 ventured to predict.” His distrust of the 

jitical intruder Sir Ernest Benn expresses in a 
jilliant paragraph : 

When an uninformed labourer is confronted at every street 
comer with a placard which says: ‘‘ Vote for George and 
work for all,’? is it any wonder that he, in his innocence, 
should decide to “‘ leave it to George ”’? 

To Sir Ernest Benn industry and commerce are 
the nation’s vital occupations; they are pursuits in 
which he has excelled; he is prepared to tilt a lance 
atanyone who interferes with their development. The 
theorists of all hues he abhors; like Blake he be- 
jeves that the general good must be worked out in 
minute particulars. Examples of this sanity of per- 
eption exorcizing upstart theory abound in this 
ylume, and form its main entertainment. Thus he 
takes the theories of the supporters of the capital 
ivy and applies them in minute detail to the affairs 
of one ‘‘ William Maker,’’ a typical small manufac- 
ter in the shirt and tie business. If economics were 
aways taught in this way what a different subject it 
wuld be. Of all offending theorists the academic 
economist seems to Sir Ernest Benn to be the most 
pmicious. His most amusing letter is possibly one 
based on quotations from questions in the Economic 
Tripops at Oxford and Cambridge, questions which 
“conform to the rule which governs Mr. Sidney 
Webb’s numerous works, in that there are many 
questions concerning ‘ profits,’ while the word ‘ loss ’ 
does not even appear to be worth printing.”’ 

Take for example [he writes] this question from Oxford : 

Explain and discuss the proposal that wages should vary 
with family needs, 
and make it read: 

Explain and discuss the proposal that doctors’ fees should 
vary with family needs, 
and the fundamental error of the whole method of thought 
of all this modern economics is brought into clear relief. The 
doctor’s fees do in fact vary with family needs, but not the 
meds of the doctor, but of the family of the patient. In 
other words the consumer settles the price. 


The whole volume is an invigorating common- 
sise comment on topical issues. If the system called 
apitalism had 2 personnel as little antiquated and as 
sucessfully creative as the author of this volume, many 
ofour keenest problems would disappear. We can only 
hope that Sir Ernest Benn will continue to slip his free 
“py down the letter-box at Printing House Square. 


ANIMAL MIND 


Animal Mind. 
Unwin. 15s. 


By Frances Pitt. Allen and 


a the series of nature books she has lately brought 
out Miss Pitt gave us plonty of evidence that her 
mderstanding of nature was sound and deep; she 
awoke our curiosity as to the considered view of wild 
lie in the light of which she was clearly observing. 
Now she satisfies that curiosity by laying all her 


tds on the table. In this ambitious book she 
Ops her ideas on the springs of animal and bird 
viour. It is not disparaging her to say that she 
bitten off more than she can chew. No living 
server could tackle this subject successfully, and 
ugh we know several whose wider book-knowledge 
Would have saved them from pitfalls which some- 


times make Miss Pitt stumble, there is none superior 
to her in interpreting the feelings of an animal, or 
discerning its mind through its behaviour. 

We rarely have to disagree with her here, though 
we think she is wrong to bring an ethical assumption 
into the invasion of territory—we deny that “‘ tres- 
passers are not only aware they are trespassing, but 
are conscious of wrongdoing,’’ which implies a fully 
developed conscience. The fact that the bird defend- 
ing its home fights so much better than the attacker 
can surely be more simply explained; it has a much 
stronger and more concentrated stimulus to call out 
all its reserves of nervous power, which the attacker. 
cannot do. We also notice that like most writers ou 
territory she fails to face the question: How do the 
hens distinguish a mated cock from an unmated one, 
when they both sing? 


In discussing the ‘‘ homing instinct ’’ of domestic 
animals her argument that ‘‘ chance, combined with 
memory for country,’’ explains everything, would 
read more convincingly if she had dealt with some of 
the numerous and well authenticated cases of return 
from really long distances. Her efforts to distin- 
guish between domestic species finding their way 
home by memory or chance and wild birds by instinct 
make the most unsatisfactory chapters in the book. 
Again, on the subject of migration, no one conver- 
sant with recent ringing results can agree that ‘‘most 
of those [thrushes] bred in these islands cross the 
English Channel for the winter, but their places are 
taken by individuals from farther north.’’ Out of 
virtually 20,000 song-thrushes ringed, only eight have 
so far been found across the Channel, against 234 
in Great Britain and Ireland; however generously we 
allow for a greater unlikelihood of foreign reports the 
statement is hardly borne out. Most of those we see 
in winter are certainly native birds. It was unwise 
to base a migration chapter almost entirely on Dr. 
Eagle Clarke’s now out-of-date work, when Dr. 
Thomson’s ‘ Problems of Bird Migration ’ has in these 
respects definitely superseded it. 


We should not have dwelt so much upon the short- 
comings of ‘ Animal Mind’ if it had not been so 
obviously an excellent book that its very mistakes 
might be taken for gospel by anyone not well read 
in natural history. On the whole it is undoubtedly 
the soundest popular interpretation we have, and at 
times, as when she discusses flock and herd move- 
ments, Miss Pitt shows herself one of the ablest of 
living observers. She is at her best on a point like 
this: 


It appears to be pure chance if any rooks remain in the 
trees after their fellows have descended, and equally a matter 
of chance if any birds fly up when these come down. They are 
more likely not to! Careful observation shows nothing in 
their behaviour to suggest the intentional placing of sentinels, 
nor the purposed relief of watching birds. Such rooks as are 
left in the trees are mere stragglers from the flock. 

Yet the birds, both rooks and jackdaws, but especially 
the rooks, are keenly alert, as those who attempt to approach 
them find out. One or more of the flock soon catches a 
glimpse of the would-be observer, and with a sharp caw 
springs into the air. The rest follow so quickly that it needs 
close attention to perceive that their response was not really 
instantaneous, and that they :eally act an appreciable fraction 
of time behind the bird, or birds, that saw the danger. By 
watching the behaviour of a flock when alarmed, one realizes 
. . . there is that short but significant pause between the first 
alarm and the flock taking wing which tells that each 
individual has to see, hear and take in the alarm signals. 


MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 


We have pleasure in announcing that we have 
arranged with Mr. Hilaire Belloc to contribute an 
essay once a fortnight to the Saturpay Review. His 
first essay will appear next week. 
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A YOUNG LADY AT THE COURT OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


Letters of Lady ‘Augusta Stanley, 1849-1863. 
With an Introduction by the Dean of Wind- 
sor. Gerald Howe. 18s. 


T HERE is probably no period of our history in 
the last four hundred years with which the present 
generation of Englishmen is less ‘‘ in tune ’’ than the 
period covered by Lady Augusta Stanley’s letters. 
Nor can one think of any English Court of which we 
have more knowledge and less real understanding 
than the Court of Queen Victoria in the middle of the 
last century. It was a period that began as a reaction 
against the behaviour of the Regency Bucks, and 
ended by inaugurating a new code of manners—not 
a puritan code precisely, but one distinguished by a 
decorous conventionality and, above all, by a display 
of sentimentality such as the whole world had hardly 
known before. Against this reaction later genera- 
tions have reacted in their turn—for thus is history 
made—and, in throwing overboard the Early Victorian 
conventions, have been inclined, rather carelessly, to 
classify the sentimentality as one of them. That is 
— such letters as Lady Augusta Stanley’s set us 
right. 

Lady Augusta lived all her youth at Court, first in 
the service of the Duchess of Kent, later in Queen 
Victoria’s. She writes from Frogmore or Balmoral 
as from her home—and she writes with no idea of 
subsequent publication, but quite artlessly and 
frankly pouring out her heart to her sister and her 
friends. It would be impossible to imagine any 
letters more obviously sincere than these. Yet they 
are saturated in what we call Victorian sentimentality. 
There are no duchesses or queens in these letters, 
only ‘‘ the dear, dear Duchess ’’ and ‘‘ the beloved 
Queen.’ The Royal children are ‘‘ the darlings,’ 
the whole Royal Family ‘‘ the beloveds,’’ and some- 
times the Queen is simply the ‘i beloved,” alone. 
Even Lady Augusta’s room is ‘‘ this dear, dear 
room,’’ and the Duke of Wellington himself is re- 
ferred to (after his death) as ‘‘ the dear, dear old 


man.’’ There is no affectation about it. Almost ° 


everyone she meets is ‘‘ dear ’’ to this warm-hearted 
lady—except, perhaps, Frenchmen and Whigs. It 
would have been the same if she had lived in any 
other century. Least of all can we ascribe her feel- 
ing for the Queen to mere convention, or the fashion 
of the time; for Victoria was the first English Mon- 
arch since the days of the Stuarts who could inspire 
this personal devotion in those about her. And if 
such were Lady Augusta’s real feelings, we must 
surely admit that it would have been the greater 
affectation to conceal them. Let the modern reader 
hold his breath and swallow boldly, and he will find, 
after the first few letters, that instead of feeling 
merely that he has had an overdose of treacle, he has 
acquired a new respect for his immediate ancestors 
and a new understanding of their point of view. 

We have mentioned Frenchmen and Whigs as ex- 
ceptions to the general ‘‘ dearness’’ of things. As 
might be expected, Lady Augusta is as wholehearted 
in her dislikes as in her likes. ‘‘ It is a comfort to 
have a Tory here,” she writes in 1852, when Lord 
Malmesbury arrives at Balmoral as Minister in at- 
tendance; but we soon find her pitying even a Whig, 
Lord John Russell, to whom this general prejudice 
had apparently been made too clear. Lady Augusta 
had thanked him for some small service, and ‘“‘ it 
went to my heart to see his beaming look, as if he 
was so unused to see people satisfied.’’ As for the 
French : 

If you tell me that our dear Louis Napoleon, with his 

Northern extraction and English experience, may end by 

putting a little sense into them—well—but that they have 


already become reasoning and reasonable beings I cannot 
admit. 


The occasion of these remarks was Queen Victoria's 
visit to Paris in 1855: 

The blessed one. She is only too good for them, that jg 
the feeling one has, but certainly the impression she .has 
made is remarkable. Of course, impressions with them are 
fleeting. ... 

The Germans are obviously better liked, but the 
Queen finds them rather pompous ’”’ and on one 
occasion ‘‘ pitched into’’ the Princess Royal fo 
‘* showing symptoms.’’ Another dislike is The 
Times. One of its leading articles is roundly de. 
scribed as ‘‘ assish.’’ There is an amusing reference 
to the Prince of Wales’s visit to America. Appar. 
ently it was feared that, in his youthful high spirits, 
the Prince might be tempted to ‘‘quiz the Yankees,” 
and Lady Augusta even went so far as to convey a 
warning, but was privately assured that H.R.H. was 
‘* so pleased and impressed by the country and people, 
that he is not tempted to do so.”’ 

Notes like that have a real interest and value; but 
on the whole. there is surprisingly little in the letters 
about politics or foreign affairs. It is their personal 
aspect that makes them interesting. Here and there, 
for instance, we observe faint warnings of the next 
great social reaction, as yet so far ahead. Lady 
Augusta takes tea with an actress. ‘‘ Miss Skerrett 
tells me all these people are exemplary mothers now, 
and always the most agreeable and charming of com. 
panions.’’ That last is a quality of which Lady Av. 
gusta herself was no mean judge. Her wonderful 
gifts as a hostess, to which the Dean of Windsor 
(her nephew) alludes in his introduction, may be 
clearly perceived if we read between the lines. Her 
tact and personal charm gave her a powerful influ 
ence with the Royal Family, which continued after 
her marriage, and to the end of her life. The Dean 
tells us that ‘‘ in her house the young Princes and 
Princesses found opportunities of meeting easily and 
informally many of the most remarkable people of 
the time.” Indeed, the influence of so loving and 
loyal a friend must have been entirely good. Lady 
Augusta’s personality, as displayed in these letters, 
is an outstanding example of that combination of 
gentleness and tenderness with real ability and force 
of character which Early Victorian ladies prized so 
highly, and which their descendants may often envy 
to-day. The Dean of Windsor has done well to bring 
these letters to light. He introduces them grace 
fully, and edits them (assisted by Mr. Hector Bolitho) 
with an unobtrusive tact which that great lady, his 
aunt, would have been the first to appreciate. | 


THE STORY OF THE QUAKERS 


The Quakers: Their Story and Message. By A. 


Neave Brayshaw. Swarthmore Press. Cloth 
5s.; Paper, 3s. 6d. 


HE story of the Quakers, like their message, is 

a fine but not a familiar one. As individuals they 
have extorted, almost since the beginning, the admira- 
tion even of their persecutors, and their philanthropic 
and other good works are notorious. Yet the Quaker 
faith has never been popular ; the membership through- 
out the Empire to-day, after a, steady increase during 
the last sixty years, is not more than twenty thousand; 
which may be one reason why iti has been able to pre- 
serve to such a degree the spirit and inspiration of 
its founders. It remains—and this is the highest 
tribute—a young and living faith; so much so that one 
wonders, even, whether its day is not still to come, 
for its appeal, with its insistence upon a spiritual 
knowledge ultimately based on personal conviction, 
is peculiarly to the modern spirit. Its message “ 
of special importance in this day of realization that the 
observance of religious practices, and the very pro 
fession of religion itself, must no longer depend of 
the support of authority or convention or pU 
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have not been without their effect in shaping the 
quthentic Quaker character as we know it in history 
and to-day, as when, during the eighteenth century, 
the voluntary seclusion, the withdrawal from public 
life, gave it the strength, the deep moral courage, of 
one who, despite all scorn and reproach, stands pas- 
sively but patiently alone. 

Mr. Brayshaw is himself a Quaker, but he surveys 
his subject impartially. He has written of the early 
days of Nonconformity, when in the century following 
the Reformation the prevalent religious disorder pro- 
duced all over the country ‘‘ groups of earnest-minded 
‘seekers’ meeting apart from the national worship, 
bewildered in the mist but seeking for the light ”; of 

Fox and his followers; of persecution and 
martyrdom here and in America; of the long period 
of quietism and the subsequent evangelical move- 
ment; of the establishment of missions and adult and 
other schools ; and, finally, of Quaker work during the 
war. The author makes clear, and we think justifies, 
his conviction that Quakerism has weathered the storm 
of modernist criticism with considerable success; its 
essence, always, was in the spirit rather than the 
form, and the spirit endures unchanged. 

For this second edition of a book first issued in 
1921, Mr. Brayshaw has rewritten and amplified many 
of his chapters, besides adding one completely new 
on the beginning of Quakerism in America and the 
work of William Penn. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


The Legards of Anlaby and Ganton: Their 
Neighbours and Neighbourhood. By Sir 
James Digby Legard. Simpkin Marshall. 
25s. 

ROM the battle of Hastings to Armistice Day is 

the period covered by Sir James Legard in his 
history of the Legards of Anlaby and Ganton. ‘‘Just 
an ordinary county family,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ but with 
this peculiarity,’’ during these eight and a half cen- 
turies not a single member of the family has done 
anything “‘ of national importance ’’ or has had his 
name recorded in history. But is this a peculiarity? 

Is it not rather the characteristic of long-lived landed 

families? And surely to till broad acres, to serve your 

country by land and sea, to pray and to preach are 
all works of ‘* national importance.” 

The home of the Legards is in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire. Until railways came they were more 
or less cut off from the rest of the kingdom. They 
married and intermarried with the Digbys of Mans- 
field Woodhouse, Willoughbys of Birdsall, Sykes of 
Sledmere, Dawnays, Grimstons and others. There 
was a marked individuality about the majority of 
them; large families were frequent. It is amusing 
to find that in 1763 the gentlemen of Yorkshire who 
had served on the Grand Jury at York met to con- 
sider “ the inhospitable custom of allowing their ser- 
vants to take tips.” But the custom goes on! 

The book is well illustrated with portraits of well- 
known men and women with whom the family is con- 
nected. There is a reproduction of the actual cut- 
ting from the Journal of Belgium, giving the first 
news of the victory at Waterloo, published midday 
on the Monday, the battle having been fought the 
Previous day. It was sent home by William Legard, 
who happened to be on a visit to Brussels. In York- 
Shire, in 1587, they talked of ‘‘ the English pirate 
Drake,”? who had just made an attack on Cadiz. To 
finance Drake Queen Elizabeth had called on Christo- 
pher Legard (among others) for the loan of £20. 
Charles I, we are told, not only took money for 
lighthoods, but imposed fines on those who refused 
is “sometimes doubtful honour,’’ to quote Sir 
ames’s own words. A pity that such a useful source 
f party revenues should have been allowed to lapse. 


ion.” It has had its vicissitudes, though these | 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


Cut Flowers. By Oliver Onions. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

A Shadowy Third. By Elizabeth Sprigge. 
Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

People and Houses. By Ruth Suckow. Cape. 


7s. 6d. 
The Best Short Stories of 1926: American. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


N his new novel Mr. Oliver Onions takes up the 

forgotten, indeed, the lost cause of the women who 

wore their country’s uniform and helped to win 
the war—W.A.A.C.s, W.R.E.N.s, W.R.A.F.s, and, 
as a character in the book puts it, the “‘ rest of the 
alphabet.” Mr. Onions suggests that they had a 
grievance, but he does not make it clear what that 
grievance was—except the difficulty of finding jobs; 
a grievance that is by no means confined to their sex. 
In the general joy of demobilization they were somehow 
left out, unprovided for, as stopgaps valuable in times 
of crisis, but unregarded and functionless now that 
peace had come. Mr. Onions makes no attempt to 
regard their case as an urgent social evil. ‘He is 
wistful and reminiscent about them. He depicts a 
group of them, taken from various stations in life, 
but all friends of Averil Hay, once “‘ Frills,” but now, 
thanks to a doped conscience and a lucky turn of 
Fortune’s wheel, Lady East, blessed with a beautiful 
house, exemplary servants, a considerate step- 
daughter, and a well-meaning but slightly priggish 
husband. Partly to help her friends towards jobs, 
partly to brighten their dull post-war lives, Averil 
founds them a club, in which war-time gaiety, spiced 
with the old desperation, and war-time conversation 
(how wonderfully Mr. Onions recollects and repro- 
duces it !) surviving their epoch, allay the nostalgia of 
the W.A.A.C.s, etc. They are very slangy, they all 
talk at once, they drink, laugh, and make merry as 
far as the spectre of poverty will let them. They, are 
neither virtuous nor vicious; but they belong to an 
age which snatched at pleasure, consumed it, so to 
speak, ‘‘ on the premises,” and could not ultimately 
conceive a happiness which was not based on tran- 
sience, was not, in some degree, a stolen water. 
While the stimulus of the war was there to help 
them, they found grinning and bearing a tolerable 
business : afterwards they, had to be content with un- 
coloured stoicism, and that was dull. : 

Dull even for Averil, Lady East, who had fared 
(materially speaking) so much better than her sisters. 
She is bored by the recurrence of safe, solid pleasures, 
and a safe, solid husband. She thinks wistfully of 
Jimmy Moxon, who had made those exquisite terra- 
cotta figures of her and who, but for her fatal flicker 
of false ambition, might have married her. No less 
than the others she is a cut flower, withering on her 
stem in spite of the fine glass vase all round her. 
She is generous and warm-hearted; but Mr. Onions 
makes no effort to disguise the triviality of her nature, 
its demand for constant small emotional profits, its 
restlessness and inability to continue in one vein. The 
book has no moral; that is its weakness. It has a 
mood, the sad mood of retrospection and reminiscence. 
And it reproduces most brilliantly the surface of life 
in the years immediately following the war, especially 
in the dialogue, the verisimilitude of which dazzles 
me. It is agreeably un-introspective; it has plenty of 
characters and describes them objectively. It has 
most of the traits which make Mr. Onions so ad- 
mirable a novelist, except the most important one— 
the capacity to read a meaning, a startling, even ter- 
rifying meaning, into life. All the best work in the 
book goes into descriptions : 
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Cobwebs mantled every corner; they hung from the rafters 
like the mendings of old standards over the stalls of a choir. 
So far only a couple of spiders had been dislodged, but these 
were gigantic and hoary with the horror of some wicked 
prime, as if they had devoured their way through their own 
abhorred generations, and must not be slain lest some im- 
memorial essence of evil should be let loose on the world. 
What a pity that the imagination which informs 

this passage should be only of rare occurrence, com- 
pared with the determined (and successful) efforts to 
write brightly which so often replace them ! 

‘A Shadowy Third’ is the story of an ill-mated 
young couple, their matrimonial rubs and jars, and 
the temporary solution to the problem of their irre- 
concilability. In the interests of his firm the hero 
goes to Stockholm, makes friends with the English 
colony and more particularly with one Eileen, and 
writes rather seldom to his wife. (A post card, and a 
cablegram upon arrival, when she had wanted to know 
everything that he was feeling.) He defended him- 
self by the plea that he had a complex about letter- 
writing, and could not express himself easily and in- 
formally : clearly an excuse, for after her baby was 
born he writes to her in this vein: 

DARLING THING, your sweet letter finished on the day 
has come. Adorable of you to write that little bit. Are you 
feeling all lovely and relaxed and comfy now? Oh, I am so 
glad it’s all over. I’m ridiculously happy. It’s quite hard 
to keep a business-like: pose in the office. ’Cos you see, 
Virginia, I’m coming back. 

Virginia thought she wanted him back, but perhaps 
she deceived herself, ’cos, you see, she had grown 
very much attracted to a man called Henry, who 
understood gardening. On his arrival her husband 
took her out to luncheon with dirty hands and shirt 
cuffs. This vexed her, for she had put on her best 
clothes to please him. Her love, pouring forth in a 
great tide, encountered his dirty cuffs and, revolted, 
turned back upon itself. She refused to dance, refused 
to do anything, and sulked. Her husband, after 
several hours of misunderstanding, admitted that the 
superficial dirt had been caused by a slight accident. 
A scene of intense joy and reconciliation follows, 
broken off by Virginia’s catching sight of Evan’s 
wounded shoulder. The spectacle displeases her and 
she sulks again. 

It is difficult to have patience with Virginia. She 
studied her own happiness to an inexcusable degree. 
If her smallest whim was crossed, she was miserable. 
She was a slave to her chance desires. She refused 
to accompany her husband to Sweden simply because 
she thought she might not like it. She was accord- 
ingly exceedingly discontented; but in her discontent 
there is no element of the divine. She thinks that 
marriage demands no compromise, and that both 
parties can ‘‘ live their own lives” as they will, at 
least that she can. 
(or pretends to imagine) that the best way to promote 
conjugal happiness is for her to tell her husband 
exactly what she thinks of him—just where he hits, 
and where exceeds the mark, the virtues for which 
she likes him and the vices for which she loathes him. 
Frankness is all. But naturally he is annoyed by 
the relation of his faults, which insults him, and of 
his virtues, which patronizes him. Poor Virginia, 
deluded by the belief that people would like one better 
if they knew exactly what one felt about them. But 
one cannot really pity her; she was so convinced of 
her own intellectual superiority. It was indeed her 
only conviction, except for the vague belief that if 
she was feeling out of sorts the order of the universe 
was threatened. A bored, devitalized woman, she 
could have been counted upon to make a failure of 
anything she undertook—marriage, motherhood or 
(what she seems to lean towards in the end) good 
works. 

Miss Ruth Suckow’s subjects are so dreary that one 
marvels how she continues to write. Yet she still 


holds her microscope over Iowa, still observes the rich 
elders of the Congregational Church of Grandview 
turning their poor pastor adrift in his old age, with 


In her simplicity she imagines 


his ailing wife, on the pretext that he had not dea} 
sufficiently sternly, with Mrs. Erary, who though he| 
ful had, alas, been ‘‘ gay.” Perhaps the maximun 
of bleakness is attained by the opening of the story 
called, uncompromisingly, ‘ Mame’ : 
Mame Bussey was the only one of the Mo i 

in Karnak. Karnak ! said, when 

of the windows of the one train that stopped. Such a name 

for such a place! All you could see from the station wer 

the depot, a straggling, rutted road, a few wooden gs 

brick bank with a Ford outside, and some elderly fens 

houses with evergreen trees. 
Miss Suckow is inclined to accept too readily certain 
technical conventions of the short-story. Her talent 
shows to greater advantage in her novels. But thes 
shorter pieces give many glimpses of her at her 
a best which is scarcely exceeded by any American 
writer, certainly not by the contributors to ‘ The Best 
American Short Stories of 1926.’ ‘ Travelogue,’ 
Ring Lardner, is caustic and entertaining and spick. 
and-span; ‘ The Undefeated,’ by Ernest Hemingway 
is a coloured and exciting account of a bull-fight: 
‘ The Giant’s Thunder,’ by Virginia Tracy, is in. 
dividual and effective. ‘ Symphonesque,’ by Arthur 
H. Fauset, is pretentious and nonsensical. Taken 
as a whole, the stories are competent and sincere; 
but the impression that remains is of something sen. 
timental but uncomforting, naturalistic but unreal. 


OTHER NOVELS 


John Comes Home. By A. G. Thornton. Mel 


rose. 7S. 6d. 


The charm of Mr. Thornton’s story—and “ charm" 
is the word which one feels irresistibly impelled to 
apply—lies not so much in the subject itself as in 
the author’s treatment of it. It is the tale of a boy 
of lower middle-class parentage who, beginning life 
as an Office-boy in a solicitor’s office, ultimately attains 
a position of considerable responsibility. In the mean- 
while he falls in love, forms at least one valuable 
friendship, and succumbs for a brief period to the 
spells of a siren. Such incidents are by no means 
uncommon either in life or fiction, and it may bh 
argued that the story of John Presber does not differ 
in any marked essentials from that of the average 
young man whether in the Edwardian era or in ou 
own day. Exactly, and that is precisely the value of 
such a book as this. For Mr. Thornton is pre 
eminently the interpreter of the average young man, 
a character for whom so many of our present-day 
novelists seem to have little use. Only the sensation- 
monger will find this book commonplace. The events 
narrated may be ordinary enough, but the story is 
informed by an almost Dickensian humour and sym 
pathy that lift it far above the rut of much contem- 
porary fiction. Perhaps its chief appeal will be to 
the middle-aged. There is a reminiscent atmosphere 
about it. 

The Frantic Master. By Douglas Pulleyne. 
Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


A great deal of trouble would have been avoided 
if Cyprian Sterne had married Farlie Carmichael 4! 
the outset. But there were two obstacles in the way; 
the first being Cyprian’s temperament—he was hardly 
like other men—and the second, Cyprian’s temporal) 
infatuation for Muriel Vane. Farlie, having 
her reputation on the hazard of a die 
realizing that there was not a ghost of a chance for 
her, thereupon married Lord Clifford Greville-Mair- 
waring. The marriage was not a success—as Fat" 
must have known would be the case—and Fearli 
ultimately ‘‘ eloped ” with Clifford to the Far Bast 
where they lived for a period, happily enough, % 
brother and sister. An accident revealed their 
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relationship and then the trouble began. Mr. Pul- 
e works hard to enlist our sympathies for Cyprian 
Sterne, but there are times when one loses patience 
with this perverted idealist. Considering the char- 
acters of the two leading protagonists the end of the 
story is inevitable, but Mr. Pulleyne is happier in his 
dialogue—which is generally witty and always stimu- 
lating—than in his construction of character. 


Little Pitchers. By Isa Glenn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


The inability of two people to find a common 
basis for happiness, the incessant friction between 
them, and its effect upon their child, Michael, are 
the subject of this novel. The mother, a tempera- 
mental butterfly, was bored, not so much with her 
husband, as with his long absences on business, and 
would have liked to return to the stage; the father, 
an engineer, desired nothing beyond domesticity and 
leisure to devote to his career. The fact that they 
did not cease to love each other intensified their 
antagonism, of which Michael was a constant, un- 
happy witness. He was continually apprehensive of 
difficulties and trouble, for in their absorption with 
their own problem he was sacrificed first by one 
parent and then by the other, notwithstanding that 
both of them loved him too. The child’s bewilder- 
ment at the vagaries of his parents, his loneliness, his 
dependence, and the impossibility of a compromise 
between a man and a woman fundamentally unable 
to accommodate themselves to each other’s needs, are 
admirably portrayed. The problem of incompatibility 
in marriage has become tiresomely familiar to readers 
of modern fiction. Miss Glenn has brought to bear 
on it a lucidity and a simplicity of expression which 
raise her book far above the average level. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Chaucer. By George H. Cowling. Illustrated. Methuen. 6s. 


MR. COWLING has written not so much a literary criticism 
of the works of Chaucer as a study indispensable to the would- 
be critic or student. It summarizes all that research has 
revealed concerning the poet and his writings. A first 
chapter records the facts of his life. A second considers 
in detail and authoritatively the canon and chronology of the 
works; the results are tabulated conveniently for reference. 
Most of the remainder of the book is devoted to taking the 
individual poems in turn, and discussing in the case of each 
problems of origin, source, form, matter, and merit. Valuable 
appendices deal with the language and metre of Chaucer, and 
list both manuscripts and relevant volumes for study. The 
author gives one warning to those approaching Chaucer for 
the first time: that they must expect temporary disappointment. 
His work is so much less lyrical, less personal, than that of the 
great poets of later centuries. ‘‘But in two fields, narrative poetry, 
and the familiar style, he stands second to none.”” He was 
truly the father of English poetry: ‘“‘ He found English metres 
halt and stiff; he left them formal, graceful and supple. That 
is the inexplicable miracle of Dan Chaucer. He was not only 
the first, but he is one of the greatest masters of English 
metre and metrical arrangement.” 


The Log of the “‘ Grand Turks.”” By Robert E. Peabody. Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d. 


FOUR famous American ships have borne the name Grand 
Turk. The first was a privateer, fitted out in 1781 by a patriotic 
shipowner of Salem, determined to be revenged for some of 
his recent losses at sea at the hands of “‘ that niraticall nation,” 
the British. He was as good as his word. The second Grand 
Turk was a peaceful merchant-man, and made a lot of money 
for her owners in those prosperous days when America, having 
Just ceased to be a British colony, could send out her ships 
to the East and compete with the British East India Company 
in spite of the monopoly. The third Grand Turk was another 
Privateer, engaged in the war of 1812; and the fourth was a 
schooner in the Great War, until she was wrecked on the 
coral reefs of Yucatan, in 1924. The third had the most ex- 
citing career of all, her adventures includine a tremendous 
duel with the British Roval West India mail-packet Hinchin- 
broke in the year 1814. But one or the other of the captains 
engaged in that combat is a sad liar. Thev sive totally differ- 
ent accounts of each other’s armament, of the course of the 
fight and the losses incurred, and each accuses the other of 
running away at the end of it! The record of these four ships 


makes extraordinarily good reading—full of historical and 
human interest—and Mr. Peabody is to be congratulated upon 
his wise and tactful editing. 


Cammy a English Rule. By Eleanor C. Lodge. Wetheren. 


GASCONY came under the rule of an English king by the 
marriage of Henry II with Eleanor of Aquitaine, and for 
three centuries remained faithful to the English connexion 
till in 1453 Bordeaux surrendered to the French and only 
Calais remained as a last trace of English sovereignty in France. 
In this masterly study Miss Lodge has given us a history of 
these three centuries, grouped round four periods, the rule of 
Richard the Lion Heart, Henry III and Simon de Montfort, 
Edward I, and the Hundred Years War, together with studies 
of the communes and bastides, of the social divisions of the 
community, and of serfdom in the plains and_ in 
the mountains, to which has been added a _ biblio- 
graphical appendix and a good index. The internal his- 
tory of Gascony depends on the ceaseless strife of the inde- 
pendent nobles, great or small, the growth of communal privi- 
leges, and the erection of new small fortified villages or bastides. 
mainly under Edward I, and the strength of the chief towns 
such as Bordeaux and Bayonne, whose interests made them 
supporters of the English connexion, alike for the profitable 
trade and the freedom from the constant presence of their 
feudal lord. The purely historical part of this study, accurate 
and clearly written as it is, is not so important or valuable 
as the chapters on social life, economics, and administration ; 
these stand out as a noteworthy addition to historical litera- 
ture. 


The Medieval State. By M. V. Clarke. Methuen. 6s. 


MEDIEVAL cities, in the later Middle Ages, fall into two 
classes. In centralized kingdoms like England or France they 
were ultimately subject and exercised no rights of sovereignty ; 
in countries like Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, the cities 
were sovereign states, ruling themselves and the stretch of 
country round them needed for their subsistence. The political 
history of these latter is the subject of Miss Clarke’s essay, 
which treats, in the first place, of the struggle between de- 
mocracy and oligarchy in city government and the various 
ways in which a tyranny established itself, and afterwards with 
the movement towards federation as exemplified in the various 
German Leagues and the Swiss Confederation. In Italy, federa- 
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Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. It has 
that genuine old style quality, is air 
cured, sun dried pure Virginia leaf, 
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Matured Virginia 
TOBACCO 


Stocked by all multiple 
and most high-class 
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tion was never more than temporary, all the leagues dissolved 
as soon as their immediate object was attained. Miss Clarke’s 
narrative is simple and direct; she has covered a wide range 
of authorities, primary or secondary; and she has brought a 
large number of disparate facts into relation with her theme. 
Her select bibliography and her index of names is good and 
useful. It is a quite first-class account of urban development 
in Italy and Germany. 


Primitive Culture in Italy. By H. J. Rose. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


ROMAN literature and Roman architecture are so impressive 
that very rarely does one go behind them to inquire on what 
basis of culture these superstructures are reared, or as our 
author does, whether the Roman people were really civilized 
or how far they were removed from the savagery in which 
all races originally were. Roman literature as we know it is 
essentially derivative, we have nothing early but a few frag- 
ments, mainly legal, which were not Greek in form and spirit; 
and there can hardly be any doubt that there are no lost epics 
or poems, in spite of Cicero’s references to ballads, or the anti- 
quarians of the late Republic would at least have heard of 
them. Prof. Rose sums up his inquiry by saying ‘‘ that the 
ancient Italians were, not indeed savages, but people among 
whom not a few traces of savage custom and savage mentality 
continued to linger down into historic times. . . These sur- 
vivals . . . were not compensated for by any great advances 
towards civilization in other directions.”” The book itself is 
a very full compendium of the rites of religious, social, and 
legal custom, illuminated by comparison with those of other 
primitive people. It is more convincing and better documented 
than his previous work, ‘ Primitive Culture in Greece,’ and 
is full of apt illustration and sound criticism. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of work, 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


ANTON TCHEKHOV: LITERARY AND THEATRICAL REMIN- 
ISCENCES. Translated and edited by S. S. Kotelian- 
sky. Routledge. 6d. 

Reminiscences of Tchekov, by Tolstoi, Gorki, Kuprin, and 
others; a chapter on the dramatist by Andreyev; contributions 
by directors, producers and actors of the Moscow Art Theatre; 
and a number of unpublished compositions by Tchekhov. These 
include a play in one act, a monologue, and eix stories or 
sketches. 

A BroGraPHicaL DicTIONARY OF OLD ENGLISH MusIc. 
By Jeffrey Pulver. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

This work of reference provides biographies of all who have 
exercised influence on the musical history of England up to 
the death of Purcell. Mr. Pulver claims to have been at pains 
to separate fact from legend. The lists of works contain in- 
dications of the libraries whose manuscripts may be consulted. 
A ConsTITUTIONAL KiNG: GEORGE THE First. By Sir 

H. M. Imbert-Terry. Murray. 18s. 

** Not an addition to historical research, but rather a relation 
of the impression created by an individual personage and his 
political surroundings on the mind of one who long has been 
occupied with political matters, long acquainted with many 
types of public men.” 

My Lire anp Times. By Nimrod. (Charles James 
Apperley). Edited with Additions by E. D. Cum- 
ing. Blackwood. 20s. 

RECENT REVELATIONS OF EuROPEAN Diptomacy. By 
G. P. Gooch. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Peasant War In Germany. By Friedrich Engels. 
Translated from the German by Moissays J. Olgin. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF THE CRUSADES. 
Watts. 3s. 

HELLAS THE FORERUNNER. 
Dent. 3s. 6d. 

THe Story oF NAPLEs. 
5s. 6d. 


By E. R. Pike. 
By H. W. Household. 


By Cecil Headlam. Dent. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Lyrics From THE Sonc Books. 
Edited by Edmonstoune Duncan. 
12s. 6d. 

This appears to be a very comprehensive collection, including 
both work worthy to be set beside Campion’s and merely popular 
pieces. In certain instances the editor has accepted poems 


Collected and 
Routledge. 


which are clearly not lyrics, simply because some misguided 
composer has set them. The bibliographical notes will assist 
readers to trace all the notable settings of a piece. 


Tue Ripeninc YEARS. 
3s. 6d. 

The first short piece in this volume is enough to prove that 
Mr. Knowles is a poet, and one neither subservient to the 
fashions of our day or in self-conscious rebellion against them, 
THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE. 1926. By James Agate, 

Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

A- volume giving further proof that Mr. Agate’s interest jn 
the theatre is inexhaustible, his vivacity unfailing. 


By Vernon Knowles. Holden, 


VirciL’s SECRET AND OTHER Ptays. By Hugh 
MacNaughten. Arnold. 
Tue Comepian. By Henri Ghéon. Translated by 


Alan Bland. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d, 


POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Lonpon Cuitp. By Evelyn Sharp. Bodley Head, 
s. 6d. 

‘“* This book does not claim to be more than a few chapters 
in the life of the London child of the people, written by one 
who was once a London child, and perhaps on that account 
has always had a fellow feeling with modern Young London.” 
Miss Sharp has exceptional aptitude for work of this kind, and 
in Miss Eve Garnett she has found an illustrator of merit. 


Tue Housinc oF THE Nation. By Lieut.-Colonel F. 

E. Fremantle. Allan. 8s. 6d. 

This work, which has a preface by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
is obviously a very thorough examination of a very difficult 
problem. It brings together a great deal of information not 
easy to collect, and will help to keep discussions of housing 
from becoming as vague as they have been. 


Tue Comepy oF Poranp. By Olivier d’Etchegoyen. 
Translated by Nora Bickley. Allen and Unwin. 


7s. 6d 


FICTION 


Tue Orner Mary. By Bruce Marshall. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Last Worp. By Aston Wyld. Hurst and Blackett. 7s, 6d. 

Joun Comes Home. By A. G. Thornton. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Story or A Novet OrHeR Stories. By Maxim Gorky. 
Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

SuHapow Hatt. By John Paul Seabrooke. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

Fear SHapoOwep. By Margaret Peterson. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

By Nicut. By Robert Clay. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Sun 1n SPLENDOUR. By Thomas Burke. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Biugz Ticsr Yarp. By Charles Landstone. Faber and Gwyer. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Frantic Master. By Douglas Pulleyne. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 


‘Tue Imaces or Han. By J. M. Walsh. Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 


Travesty. By Clare Thornton. Allan. 7s. 6d. 

ULysses AND THE SorcERERS. By Marius-Ary Leblond. Translated 
by Bernard Miall. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Jrx. By R. Raleigh King. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Rustie or Sprinc. By Clare Cameron. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Suip-Coacu. By C. E. Baines. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

Szep-Pops. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Unpesirep Attar. By Elsie Enstone. Parsons. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Murper at Crome Housz. By G. D. H. and M. Cole. Col- 
lins. 7s. 6d. ; 

wHo was Nosopy. By Edgar Wallace. Ward, Lock. 


s. 6d. 
Waste Corner. By Ruth Manning-Sanders. coneneee. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Crow’s Inn Tracepy. By Annie Haynes. ley Head. 
Tue Stypz. By Russell Thorndike. Holden. 7s. 6d. 
oe Darkness. By Kenneth Ingram. Chatto and Windus. 
s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Famous Sportinc Prints.—II. Tue GRanp Nationa. The Studio. 
5s. Another example of what can be achieved by the very 
admirable new Blackmore Tintex process of reproduction. The 
most remarkable merit of this process is that it gives us the 
texture of the originals as well as the colour. 

Wuat a Scream! Anp Otuer Stories. By William Caine. Illus- 
trated by H. M. Bateman. Allan. 7s. 6d. We have here in 
combination a genuine literary humorist, and almost the only 
comic artist of our day who has humour in his line instead of 
only in his legends. 

InpIAN Pumosopuy. By S. Radhakrishnan. Volume II. Allen 
and Unwin. 25s. 

Puengas Speaks. By Arthur Conan Doyle. The Psychic Press. 
3s. 6d. 

An ExperIMENT witH Timg. By J. W. Dunne. Black. 8s. 6d. 

Gatto; Or Tue Tyranny oF Science. By J. W. N. Sullivan. 
Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. F 

Tue Fiecp-Cius Fiora or tHe By The Botanical 
Committée of the Edinburgh Natural History Society. Edited 
by Isa H. Martin. Blackwood. 5s. 

I Tux.” Edited by H. Greenhough Smith. Newnes. 
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Why Buy New Books 


WHEN YOU CAN BORROW THEM? 


This may be done by taking a Yearly Subscription from 
One Guinea per volume at 


DAY'S LIBRARY, LTD. 


96 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


or on the ‘ Accelerated Service,” from £2 2s. yearly 
per volume. Full particulars sent on request. 


Book Bargains! Sale of Surplus Library Books. 


10 per cent. discount on all Cash Purchases for second- 
hand books up to April 9. Inspection of stock invited. 
Sale Lists sent post free. 


From GERALD HOWE'S List 


Visitors to London (and 
Raiders) shuld ‘ae DARLINGTON'S 
n "—The Times. 4 good.""—Academy. 
ps @ ns. ustrations, 
“ The best Handbook to London ever issued. a Daily Post. 

60 Illustrations Maps and Plans 7/6. NOR WALES. 

100 Illustrations Maps and Plans, 7/6. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/-. NORTH — 3 NORTH CORNWALL. 
80 Iilustrations, 6 Maps, 4/., SOUTH DEVON & SOUTH CORNWALL. 
Maps & 4/-. W.S SWITZERLAND CHAMON 

2/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 

A handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, ter, 

Plymow' rtmouth, Da: 


ish, 

‘almouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land's End, Scilly 
Isles, St. Ives, “yg Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lyndon, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, 
Malvern, ferelord rd, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, 
Bala, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Abe: Towyn, Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Lia Conway, 

wyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, nfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon dew. 
lert, Snowdon, Festinog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-eoed, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matloc the Peak, Isle of Wight, 
and Channel Islands, should use DARLINGTON'S ' HANDBOOKS. 

2/- each. List post free from Darlington & Co., len 


Llangollen—Darlin, on & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Poris and N 
teed The Railway Bookstalls and all Book sellers. = 


LETTERS OF 


LADY AUGUSTA STANLEY 


A Young Lady at Court, 1849-1863 


Introduction by THE DEAN OF WINDSOR 
Illustrated with Portraits and Facsimile Letters. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 18s. net 


“ Both in form and matter... a delightful Victorian bibelot, full of 
vivacity and shrewdness. "Times Literary Supplement. 

oh of most ef the famous men and women of the 
time. and candid.” Telegraph. 

“A modern of the moderns for her age.” '—Morning Post. 


Ready immediately 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS 


AMOROUS, AND DIVINE 


Chosen and handwritten by A. HARRADINE. The 
Music arranged by N. C. SUCKLING. Printed in red 
and black on Japon vellum, oblong 4to, 10s. 6d. net. Also 
50 signed copies on large paper, bound vellum, £2 2s. net 


In this volume, Mr. Harradine, who is a calligrapher as well as a 


- connoisseur, presents his first choice among the numerous lovely English 


songs written and com between the thirteenth and seventeenth 
century, the greater number of which will be new to musical amateurs. 


FICTION: 7/6 net. 


THE DOOR UNLATCHED By MARIE CHER 
BLUE VOYAGE By CONRAD AIKEN 


q Please write for Spring List 
GERALD HOWE Ltd 23Soho Square W.1 


THE SHAVE 


SMILE IN 


WITH THE 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 


It is for that reason men in all 


FITS, and 


TYPE GIL- 
LETTE SERIES, parts of the world so heartily ap- 
9/6 and upwards prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 


Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
treme simplicity and great time- 
saving principle, no stropping, no 
honing, appeal to every man with 
a beard to shave. 
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THE CONNOISSEUR 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF FURNITURE 


OLLECTIONS of old furniture are begun in 
( various ways, but hardly ever by way of 

books. The literature of the subject is now 
enormous; but the collector seldom turns to it until 
he has bought a little knowledge of an experience to 
which books provide no short cut. 


* 
* * 


The latest work to be published is ‘An 
Encyclopedia of English Furniture ’ (Benn, 2 guineas 
net), which consists mainly of illustrations well repro- 
duced, and supported by an all too short introduction 
by Mr. Oliver Brackett, of the Department of Wood- 
work at the Victoria and Albert Museum. Many of 
the specimens photographed here appear in almost 
every illustrated book about old furniture. The per- 
sistent reader of these books grows sick of the livery 
cupboard of 1500, the seventeenth-century chair- 
table. Are there no other authentic specimens to take 
their place? But the repetition of the same photo- 
graphs has a useful result, it drives people to study 
the originals in the museum, and it accustoms them to 
the splendid proportions of genuine furniture; for 
proportion is the salient excellence of fine old furniture 
over its imitations or over most (but not all) modern 
craftsmanship. 


* 
* * 


From one source or another, Mr. Brackett has 
brought together an imposing collection, from Gothic 
chests and amusingly carved misericords to flimsy 
fire-screens of the mid-eighteenth century, and nobly 
designed tables. Besides the photographs there are 
a few reproductions of pictures, from the interior of 
a room in a fifteenth-century illuminated MS., to a 
painting in the Tate Gallery exemplifying a mid- 
Victorian parlour. The book includes, and rightly, 
many specimens that are definitely and expensively 
hideous. It does not include enough of the simple, 
homely, often rather crude but extremely pleasing 
country-made furniture, with which the bulk of the 
population must have lived during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. This is not only a part of 
English history: it is also widely and wisely bought 
by collectors at the present time. There are a few 
simple things in this Encyclopedia chosen, it would 
seem, chiefly for their rarity. The chair-table is one 
of them. But I look in vain for a plain chest of 
drawers of about 1650, or one of those delightful 
rectangular tables with turned legs and plain 
stretchers, or one of the corner cupboards mostly 
associated with the manner and period of Sheraton. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Brackett’s Introduction is a brilliant historical 
summary. He finds space to quote from an extremely 
interesting Inventory of Arundel Castle made in the 
twenty-second year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, to do 
justice to Daniel Marot, Grinling Gibbons and the 
brothers Adam, to add his quota to the accumulated 
disgust of forty years or so for mid-Victorian taste, 
and the weight of his authority to the praise of 
Thomas Chippendale. He observes, no doubt with 
considered judgment, that Chippendale’s fame is 
largely based upon the Gentleman and Cabinet- 
maker’s Director, first published in 1754; and adds: 
‘* It is only during recent years that we have been 
able to form an estimate of his merits as a craftsman, 
and from this point of view there is little doubt that 
he can be ranked as a genius.”’ 
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That is very just. Chippendale, in partnership, first 
with Rannie, in Conduit Street, and then with Haj 
in St. Martin’s Lane, turned out from his factories 
most exquisitely-made furniture, though naturally the 
photograph reproduced here of a library table at 
Nostell Priory, made about 1776, only shows us a rich 
and admirable design. There is a considerable amount 
of furniture both at Nostell and Harewood House 
made by Chippendale, and the bills for it are still pre- 
served. But an unprejudiced study of the plates 
illustrating the Director lead us to reflect that some 
of them could only have delighted the hearts of the 
mid-Victorians themselves. A few of these rococo 
designs are peculiarly vile, and Mr. Brackett admits 
that Chippendale was brought up to admire ‘* pompous 
magnificence.’’ 


* 
* * 


Much that is illustrated in this book is completely 
out of key with the general taste of the present day. 
Too many collectors, especially in their early stages, 
are prone to lavish admiration upon all that is old, 
and allow themselves to be hypnotized by authenticity 
and historical interest. The ‘ Encyclopedia’ draws 
our attention to a lack of restraint in decoration that 
began much earlier in the story of English furniture 
than is often imagined. So far as we can judge from 
existing specimens not even the florid inclinations of 
imported Italian and Flemish craftsmen could make 
much impression upon English taste in the sixteenth 
century. That was indeed a noble period of furniture; 
but the swift reaction of national temper at the end of 
the seventeenth was probably responsible for a good 
deal of quite unnecessary gaudiness. 
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Page Three 


Had to run over to Coppleton Magna this 
morning. Roads a-crackle with frost every inch 
of the way. Felt a touch of real pride at the 
way the Austin started up without the smallest 
fuss—and, later on, rather more than a touch of 
thankfulness for her ever dependable braking. 
Just at the top of Warden Hill some misguided 
dog forced me to swerve pretty suddenly, and 
but for the Austin’s four-wheel brakes—well, 
I'd probably have been making this entry in the 
local hospital ! 


AUSTIN TWELVE models from £275 at Works 
AUSTIN TWENTY - - from £450 
AUSTIN SEVEN” - from £145 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR Co., Ltd., 
LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 479-483 OXFORD ST., W.1 
(near Marble Arch) 


deliveries consult 


and for early 


the Largest Distributors 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited to inspect a comprehensive range of Austin Cars. 


Models from £145 to £650 


Payments from under £4 per month. 

Full Particulars of our Special 

“ Austin” Self-financed deferred 

payment terms forwarded upon 
request. 


London Service Works, Lodge Place, Opposite ‘* Lord’s 
Branches: Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, Wrotham. 
Birmingham: (George Heath Ltd.) 
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MOTORING 
SPRING FASHIONS 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


during this week in various parts of the 

United Kingdom. Motorists living in the Kent 
and Surrey districts will be specially catered for by 
a show of motors at the premises of Messrs. Rootes, 
Ltd., at Maidstone. This is the seventh of these 
rrivate car exhibitions held in th’s town; it is on a 
larger scuit than heretofore, in spite of the fact that 
nearly one hundred different cars were on view there 
last year. As the roads from London to Maidstone 
are particularly good, this display is easily accessible 
from London and other centres. It is a comprehensive 
array of carriages suited to every purse and taste; 
the range of cars includes Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Sun- 
beam, Austin, Hillman, Clyno, Humber and Standard; 
one could, in fact, hardly find a better or more repre- 
sentative gathering of modern automobile engineer- 
ing. From one point of view the Maidstone annual 
motor show takes precedence over the National Motor 
Exhibition at Olympia, inasmuch as it is held at a 
more appropriate time of the year. Just now, the 
attention of many thousands of potential motorists is 
being drawn to the possibilities and advantages of car 
ownership, while many actual possessors of carriages 
are contemplating a change of vehicle. The Maid- 


M ANY exhibitions of automobiles are being held 


stone and similar shows offer excellent opportunities 


for making inquiries and inspections in the most con- 
venient manner. Furthermore, since manufacturing 
production is in full swing, those who select a car at 
Maidstone can be sure that they will not have to 
wait very long, if at all, before obtaining delivery. 


* 
* * 


It was noticeable at Maidstone and other demon- 
strations that the most economical fuel consumption 
was obtained by motor cars using well-known brands 
of motor spirit, such as Pratts, Shell or B.P. This 
should serve to make motorists hesitate to buy 
‘** cheap ’’ or lower priced petrol, possibly of Russian 
origin, which is questionable economy in the long 
run. Another factor that has largely helped to reduce 
running cost of motor carriages is the lighter weight 
of the chassis and coachwork of the modern auto- 
mobile. High-class fabric coachwork is now a 
standard production from famous factories such as the 
Sunbeam Motor Car Co. Like the chassis they build, 
high-class materials and workmanship are employed on 
these fabric saloons, and the high radiator and bonnet 
line of the Sunbeam chassis enables a high waist-line 
to be made for the body, thus conforming to the pre- 
sent Spring fashion and the latest practice in coach- 
work. To the inspecting visitor, the roof of these 
saloons appears comparatively low, yet ample vision 
is provided for both driver and passengers, in front 
and back seats. Built under licence from Weyman, 
the patentee, the bodies are covered all over in fabric 
without any panelling, except on certain corners where 
a curved profile is desired. The framework is built 
as light as possible, but with the necessary strength 
to resist road shocks, and to maintain correct align- 
ment for the doors and windows. The single-panel 
front screen—a growing fashion at present—is capable 
of being swung open from the bottom and is fitted 
with a double screw arrangement, with a locking de- 
vice in such a position that the driver can reach the 
knob to the screw while actually travelling, and, 


Our 11 H.P. engine actu- 
ally develops over 25 
B.H.P. while our 12/28 
H.P. engine actually de- 
velops over 30 B.H.P. 

It will be seen, therefore, 
that our engines compare 
more than favourably 
with engines of consider- 
ably lerger capacity, and 
this is one of the many 
reasons for the continually 
increasing popularity of 
Clyno Cars, 

This amazing efficiency 
of all Clyno Car engines 
means phenomenally low 
petrol and oil consump- 
tion, magnificent road 
performance under all 
conditions and ample 

power for every emer- Rootes Limited Deven 
gency. 


CLYNO 


CARS 


PRICES FROM 


£160 
£250 


All Models fitted with 
4-wheel brakes 


Clyno Agents 
are everywhere 


COUPON 


C.C.32 
THE CLYNO ENG., CO. (1922 LTD.), WOLVERHAMPTON 


Aj ~ 
Fill in this cou 
and post to The 
Clyno gineering 
Co (1922). Ltd., 
Wolverhampton, for 
Illustrated Cata- 
and copy. of 
way” pom ree. 
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For early deliveries 
consult the 
HER are two typical 
instances of Sunbeam 
SUNBEAM 


specialists 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON 


where a comprehensive range of 


these cars are always on view 


We shall be pleased to 
arrange a trial run at 
your convenience, and 
to furnish particulars of 
our self-financed extend- 


ed payments facilities 


Particular interest is centred round the Sunbeam Chassis fitted 
with genuine Weymann Coachwork, for which Rootes Ltd., are the 
Sole Distributors in Great Britain and the Irish Free "State 


London Service Works: 
Lodge Place, Opposite ‘‘ Lord’s” 


Branches : 
Maidstone, Dorking, Rochester, 
Wrotham, Birmingham (Geo. Heath Ltd.) 


cylinder Sunbeam, in 
the words of its driver 
still ‘“‘ running like 
new,” has covered over 
125,000 miles in less 
than two - and - a - half 
years. Another Sun- 
beam car, whose owner 
has recently sent us 
a record of its mile- 
age, has covered over 
264,000 miles and is still 
in regular use. 


3 68 


You can be sure of 
similar reliability if you 
choose a Sunbeam. Let 
us arrange a trial run 
for you—at your con- 
venience and _ without 
obligation. 


Six models: 16 h.p. six- 
cylinder to 35 h.p. eight- 
cylinder. Chassis prices 
from £425.  Five-seater 
cars from £550. Dunlop 
Tyres standard. 


“‘The Supreme Car” 


THE MOTOR CAR CO., 
LIMITED 
MOORFIELD WORKS - WOLVERHAMPTON 


Manchester Showrooms 106 Deansgate 
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without any difficulty, regulate the opening or closing 


of this front screen. 
* 


* * 


In the back of the front seat of an attractive four- 
door Weymann saloon built by the Connaught Motor 
and Carriage Co., Ltd., a hinged panel has been 
fitted which carries the small tools for roadside ad- 
justments. It is always useful, when touring, to be 
able to get at screwdriver, spanners and pliers with- 
out disturbing any passenger, and without the driver 
having to leave his seat. This panel is a new feature, 
and will be welcomed by owner-driver motorists of 
both sexes. No doubt it could be applied to any saloon 
in which there is no dividing screen between the front 


and rear compartments. 
* 


* * 


A new principle of coachwork construction has been 
adopted by Messrs. Thrupp and Maberley for an all- 
weather carriage in a cabriolet they built recently to 
fit on a Rolls-Royce chassis. In the past the principle 
defect of convertible bodies of the open and closed 
variety has been their liability to develop rattle and 
squeaks a very short time after construction when in 
constant use. This annoying characteristic is usually 
ascribed to movement in the head fittings, but in the 
experience of these coachbuilders it is due to the fact 
that the doors are without any rigid support at the 
top. As a consequence, any distortion to which the 
chassis frame is subject reproduces this in an exag- 
gerated form at points where there is nothing to re- 
sist a certain amount of movement. To overcome the 
difficulty, a permanent frame is used running from the 
top of the windscreen to the rear door pillar. This 
is made of light steel, suitably covered, and remains 


always in position whether the body is opened or 


closed. As most people drive with the side windows 
up, this frame is an advantage and not an incon- 
venience. Immediately above the two intermediate 
door pillars, the frame is braced by an arch-shaped 
cross-piece which is of the same section as the head 
cover, and of which the front portion serves as a 
housing for the driver’s canopy when the latter is 
rolled back. Thus the tops of the door frames are 
rigidly braced and no movement and consequent noise 


can occur. 
* 


* * 


The first British coachbuilders to realize this method 
of overcoming the tendency of rattle in convertible 
coachwork were Messrs. Salmons and Sons, when 
they produced their ‘‘* Tickford ’’ all-weather saloon, 
two years ago. This had a special winding arrange- 
ment for opening and closing the top, which fitted into 
a permanent frame that carried the tops of the doors 
and the windows. When this ‘ Tickford ’ saloon and 
touring cabriolet was first introduced, the leather side 
pieces of the head fitted into a slot of this top frame. 
Now these side pieces are stoutly wired so that while 
the head folds up just as easily, there is no chance 
of the side leathers not remaining air-tight in the 
groove running the whole length of the side frame 
when the saloon is used as a closed carriage. Another 
instance of the present lightweight in closed coach- 
work is the Weymann enclosed-drive laudaulette, 
fitted on a three-litre Sunbeam chassis, recently sup- 
plied to Lord Beaverbrook by Rootes, Ltd. In this 
carriage the fashionable high-waist line with shallow 
windows is in evidence, but the rear quarter irons are 
not dummies, as the rear portion of the head folds 
down. The weight of this body, including the wings, 
is only seven hundredweight, so that the powerful 
engine can easily attain its maximum speed as with 
an open touring body. 


The 
NEW ROYAL PORTABLE 


Everybody wants one 


The Royal Portable has an 
equipment of special features 
that make it unique. It was 
created by veteran craftsmen 
who have made the Royal 
Standard Typewriter in demand 
and preferred the world over— 
like the big Royal it does 
more work, better work, easier 
work. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON 


Please send me your illustrated booklet and 
particulars of your hire purchase terms. 


Dept. S.R. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LONDON: 75, 75a, Queen Victoria Street. 
’Phone: Central 7601 (6 lines). 


PROVINCES: Look in any telephone book- 
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FRONT WHEEL BRAKES 


ARE NOW A STANDARD FITTING 
ON ALL 9/20 H.P. HUMBER MODELS 


BY?’ provision for driving security becomes more 
urgently desirable with the constant increase of 
trafic. Your own and others’ safety depends upon con- 
trol, and the greater the mechanical efficiency of your car 
the greater will be your confidence at the wheel. The 


Humber 9/20 h.p. models besides comfort and running 
economy will give you a wider margin of safety on the road. 


THE HUMBER RANGE INCLUDES: 


9/20 H.P. 2/3-Seater with Dickey Seat - £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer - ° : - £267 7 0 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon - - £932 7 0 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5-Seater 4+-Door Tourer £725 0 O 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5/7-Seater Saloon and 

Landaulette - - - .-. £940 0 0 
20/55 H.P. 6-Cylinder 5/7-Seater Saloon 

Limousine on long wheel-base 

Chassis £1,050 0 O 

Dunlop Tyres Standard. 


Front Wheel Brakes are of the 

internab enclosed type, operated 

by means of levers and eams 

located above the axle bed. The 

entire mechanism forms a unit 
with the front axle. 


MODELS ARE 
AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


9/20 H.P. 4Seater Tourer 
with Front Wheel Brakes 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 


West End Showrooms : 
Export Branch Office: 


Repair Works and Service Depot: ... 


94 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
32 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C.1. 
CANTERBURY ROAD, KILBURN, N.W.6 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 
Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
always, however, appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 262 


GOLDEN AND PIED, THE LIVERIES THAT THEY WEAR, 
THESE GRACEFUL LITTLE DENIZENS OF AIR. 
Onz’s FAMED FOR CURIOUS MARKINGS ON ITS EGGS, 
THe OTHER WaLcks, Not Hops, upon ITS LEGS. 
1. This herb beheaded has its myriads slain. 
2. Reverse another herb—a wild beast’s bane. 
3. He lost his wife, sir, by a strange mischance ; 
4. But many a man has found me at a dance. 
5. Curtail a king: he reigned, and sinned, and died. 
6. ‘* You mourn your spouse?” ‘‘ I do!”’ her heart replied. 
7. Seaport in which a carriage you will note. 
8. Behead a sound formed in no song-bird’s throat. 
9. In Alpine pastures you may catch me browsing. 
10. Drunk by Sicilians given to carousing. 
1l. Clip at both ends what checks your horse’s speed ; - 
12. But this will greatly add to it, at need. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 260 
ONE CLOSE TO ENGLAND, ONE OFF AFRIC’S COAST, 
Two ISLANDS LIE, WELL KNOWN BY NAME TO MOST; 
AND BOTH ARE SUBJECT TO THE BRITISH CROWN. 
That may necessitate your lying down. 
His touch defiles—so twice-born Brahmins deem. 
This mineral for its colour we esteem. 
Without it, friend, how little man can do! 
A syrup certain housewives yet may brew. 
Light, empty, worthless, unsubstantial stuff. 
One at a time most Christians think enough. 
Inflamed with wrath, as his behaviour shows. 
Its motto’s ‘“* Neck or nothing,’’ some suppose. 
Will steer your vessel o’er the heaving main. 
For acting famous, in Napoleon’s reign. 


oop 


Solution of Acrostic No. 260 


I Ines 

S oudr Al 

L apis-lazul I 

xertio N 

O rgea T 

F rot H 

Ww if E_ 1 The lowest of the four great castes among the 
I refu L Hindus. Cf. ‘ The Light of Asia,’ Book 
G iraff E VI, v. 72:— 

H elmsma N ‘*T am a Sudra, and my touch defiles.”” 
om 


Acrostic Ne. 260.—The winner is Mr. W. F. Born, 22 Glen- 
cairn Road, S.W.16, who has selected as his prize ‘ Australia— 
White or Yellow,’ by Fleetwood Chidell, published by Heinemann, 
and reviewed by us on March 12. Six other competitors chose this 
book, 22 named ‘ The English Poor in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
14 ‘ Victor Hugo: The Man and the Poet,’ 11 ‘ Through a Land 
of Promise,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Baldersby, J. Chambers, Doric, 
East Sheen, Cyril E. Ford, Glamis, Iago, Jeff, Jerboa, Lilian, 
H. de R. Morgan, N. O. Sellam, F. M. Petty, Quis, Sisyphus, 
Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Trike. 

Ong Licot Wronc.—Ape, A. E. Bendixson, Boskerris, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Mrs J. Butler, Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, Chailey, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Dhualt, D. L., Dodeka, Dolmar, C. 


Ellis, Hanworth, H. C. M., Jop, Miss Kelly, Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, . 


Margaret, Martha, Miss A. M. W. Maxwell, George W. Miller, 
Oakapple, Penelope, Peter, Shorwell, Twyford, C. J. Warden, 
Yendu, Zero, Zyk. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, C. H. Burton, 
Carlton, Chip, J. R. Cripps, Reginald P. Eccles, G. M. Fowler, 
Muriel M. Malvern, S. Roxburgh, Spyella, St. Ives, Yewden. All 
others more. 

Licut 4.—Sisyphus remarks: ‘‘ Education is in most walks of 
life a necessary condition to successful attainment. There is, 
however, a vast amount of valuable spade-work accomplished by 
men who could never be described as educated. Without Exertion, 
physical or mental, man’s effectiveness would be little indeed.” 

Acrostic No. 259.—Onez Licht Wronc: G. M. Fowler, W. 
Ernest Groves, F. M. Petty, 

Jor anp G. W. Mitter.—There is no hard-and-fast rule for 
using hyphens. For regularly-formed compounds no authority is 
needed : they may be formed as required. Are not jam-jar, jam-pot 
and lip-salve as good compound words as wine-glass and tea- 
spoon? What is the use of filling up dictionaries with compound 
words that are self-explanatory?—I cannot agree that jam is 
not a rich food; try eating half a potful at a time without bread. 

Acrostic No. 259.—Two Licuts Wronc: Apacero, C. H. 
Burton, Ruth Carrick, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Reginald P. 
Eccles, Glamis, Jerboa, H. Jerwood, Miss Kelly, Lady Mottram, 
Parvus Red Cot, Stucco, Torts, Yendu, Zero. For Light 4 
Accessible was accepted. Unconstitutional could not be accepted 
for Light 8, many things being unconstitutional which have not 
been made Unlawful by Act of Parliament. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LEAFLETS 


* 
FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THIRTY-TWO ADVANTAGES 
(THE CURRENT ACCOUNT) 


THE CHOICE OF A BANK FOR 
NAVAL OFFICERS 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY 
OF THE 
IMPORT & EXPORT TRADE 


SHIPPING CORRESPONDENTS 


THE BANK IN RELATION TO 
WILLS, TRUSTS, & SETTLEMENTS 


Readers of the ‘Saturday Review’ may obtain these on appli- 


cation to the Secretary, Head Office, Westminster Bank Limited 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


THE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 


CAPITAL (Authorised and issued) - £10,500,000 


Reserve Fund. ; todether 7,700,000 


Reserve Liability 
of Propeiators 47,000,000 


DIRECTORS : 

HENRY P. STURGIS, -» Chairman 

HUGH D. FLOWER, 

The Rt. Hon. LORD HILLINGDON 
Sir MALCOLM HOGG 

S. R. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, 
Brigadier-General ARTHUR MAXWELL, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
ROBERT C. NESBITT, Esq 
FRED G. PARBURY, Esq. 

The Hon. EDMUND W. PARKER 

Sir WESTBY B. PERCEVAL, K.C.M.G. 


Head Office: 
71 Gornhill, London, E.C.3. 


Manager—W. A, Laine. Assistant Manager—G. S. 
Secretary—F. H. McIntyre 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND, viz.; 


In VICTORIA exe ove 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 15 
NEW SOUTH WALES ... 45 


QUEENSLAND... 
FASMANIA 
NEW ZEALAND 

196 


Drafts upon the Branches are issued by Head Office, and 
also be obtained = the Bank’s Agents throughout England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Commercial and Circular Credits issued—a vailable 
throughout the World. elegra’ emittances are also 
Bills on the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand are 
purchased or sent for collection, Deposits are received at Head 
Office at rates of interest and for periods which may be 


on application. 
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ANGLO INTERNATIONAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated September 17, 1926, to acquire the business of the Anglo-Austrian Bank 
Limited, and of the British Trade Corporation) 


Head Office: 
24-28, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: ROYAL 4020 (5 lines) (Telegrams: ‘‘ Anglank, London ”’) 


CAPITAL: 
Authorised 


Paid-up 


Chairman: GENERAL THE Hon. Sir H. A. LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 
Vice-Chairman: M. SPENCER-SMITH, Esg., D.S.O., M.C. 
Managing Director: PETER BARK, Esg. 


Board of Directors: 
E. W. H. BARRY, Esg. Dr. PAUL HAMMERSCHLAG. 


Major JULIAN DAY, M.C. Sr J. GORDON NAIRNE, Bart. 

A. G. M. DICKSON, Esg. _ LUDWIG VON NEURATH, Esq. 
THE LORD FARINGDON, C.H. Sir WILLIAM PEAT, C.V.O. 

Sim HARRY GOSCHEN, K.B.E. KUNES SONNTAG, Esq. 

ZOLTAN HAJDU, Esg. Baron SIGISMUND be SPRINGER. 


Sir HENRY STRAKOSCH, K.B.E. 


In virtue of its Branches and connections in Central Europe the Bank is in a position 
to afford special facilities for business with that region. 
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INSURANCE 
SOME HINTS ON LIFE ASSURANCE 


tracted struggle in the coal industry made the 

past year a difficult one for the life assurance 
offices, they did very well on the whole as regards 
the volume of new business written. Space will not 
allow of a detailed list but the following selection of 
comparative figures is interesting as showing the 
totals issued by various types of offices : 


\ LTHOUGH the general strike and the pro- 


1926. 1925. 
& 4 
Abstainers and General ... ‘ie 836,807 808,321 
British Equitable oe on 379,376 341,835 
Caledonian 1,109,995 1,197,892 
Commercial Union oe are 3,364,953 3,702,490 
Confederation 9,262,000 8,318,000 
Friends Provident wae one 1,192,781 1,305,111 
Legal and General nen ee 5,243,824 3,811,562 
Liverpool, London and Globe 1,479,000 1,478,351 
London Life 1,767,587 2,456,006 
Manufacturers’ Life os ese 14,545,000 13,445,000 
North British and Mercantile ... 4,283,000 4,055,018 
Norwich Union bes 9,114,785 9,063,314 
Prudential ... 14,924,208 14,641,970 
Royal Exchange si ws 1,998,700 1,972,193 
Scottish Provident mee oes 2,290,706 2,548,922 
Scottish Widows 2,445,222 2,307,200 
Sun of Canada ... os on 54,634,838 39,755,559 


These figures are instructive, because it will be 
noticed that the largest total of business done by 
a purely ‘‘ ordinary ’’ British life office—the Norwich 
Union—is exceeded by the three Canadian offices in 
the list, the Confederation Life Association, the Manu- 
facturers’ Life and the Sun of Canada. In fact, the 


disparity between the totals achieved by British 
offices, large as they are generally taken to be, ang 
the returns of Colonial and American offices is so great 
as to be startling. The Metropolitan Life of Ney 
York claims, for instance, that in the past year jt 


issued new paid-for assurances—ordinary, industrial 


and group combined—for a total of over £602,000, 009, 
at an average of 17,612 new policies a day. 

There is very little doubt that, as a nation, we ar 
woefully under-insured, notwithstanding the greg 
value of an assurance policy as a medium for invest. 
ment as well as for protection. This was strikingly 
demonstrated some time ago by Mr. Walter Rune. 
man, M.P., in a speech dealing with the subject. Ap. 
cording to his figures the average sum assured, jp. 
cluding bonuses, per head of the population in this 


country is about £40 as compared with an average 


of £115 in the United States. 

The main reason seems to be that the benefits of 
a life contract are not nearly so interestingly pre. 
sented to the insuring public as they might and should 
be, and the splendid return which may be obtained 
on moneys invested in an endowment assurance are 
not sufficiently stressed. For instance, it is not so 
frequently pointed out as it deserves to be that the 
income-tax rebate of 2s. in the pound allowed on 
premium payments really represents 10 per cent. on 
the amount one is saving in this way. Nor is it suff. 
ciently emphasized that the profit accruing to a policy. 
holder when his contract matures is free of tax. 

With the rates of bonus which can nowadays be 
obtained on a well-selected policy the cash retum is 
very appreciable, quite apart from the necessary pro 
tection afforded. In the present year so far a number 
of very high rates of bonus have either been main- 
tained or increased, and I propose to show ina 
moment what a very satisfactory return they yield. 
All the leading industrial-ordinary offices which have 
declared their bonuses up to the present have in- 


THE 


LONDON MANCHESTER 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 


Chief Office: 50, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


SELLS LIFE ANNUITIES 


AT AGES OVER 50 YEARS 
CHEAPER THAN 
40 OTHER BRITISH OFFICES 
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BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
Established 1854. 


Total assets of the British Equitable 
Assurance Company Limited and allied 
Companies exceed 


£15,000,000 


LIFE 
HOUSE PURCHASE 
WiTH OR WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


FIRE, ACCIDENT 


Head Offices: 


1,2 & 3 QUEEN ST. PLACE 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


DOUGLAS A. COLEMAN. 


Manager - - 


LIMITED. 
Head Office: 54 LOMBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - £20,000,000 
ISSUED & PAID UP CAPITAL - 18,858,217 
RESERVE FUND 10,250,000 
DEPOSITS, etc. (31 Dec. 1926) : 309,883,690 


FREDERICK CRAUFURD GOODENOUGH, Chairman 
SIR HERBERT HAMBLING, Bart., Deputy Chairman 
WILLIAM FAVILL TUKE, Vice-Chairman 


General Managers: 
EDWIN FISHER. 
F. W. GRIGGS. 
H. T. MITCHELL. 


Foreign General Manager: 
W. O. STEVENSON. 


Every ae of British & Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 


The Bank has over 1,900 Branches in England and Wales. 
Executorships and Trusteeships undertaken. 


Affiliated Banks: 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 
Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
BARCLAYS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED 

Head Office: Paris. 

THE BRITISH LINEN BANK. Head Office: Edinburgh. 

THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED. 

Head Office: Manchester. 


BARCLAYS BANK, S.A.I., 
Rome and Genoa. 


The ANGLO ~ SOUTH 
AMERICAN BANK B 


117 Old Broad St.. London. E.C.2 


A COMPLETE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING SERVICE 


LINKING THE 
OLD WORLD 
AND THE NEW 


Affiliation 
BRITISH BANK of SOUTH AMERICA & 


4 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


NEW 
ANNUITY RATES 


HE New Annuity Rates of the Confederation Life 
Association of Canada, the assets of which are under 
direct Government supervision, are on a more favourable 
basis than before and yield an excellent return at all ages. 
The undernoted are specimen figures for each £1,000 of 
Purchase Money. 


MALE Annuity payable Yearly 


Age 62 last birthday ... £100 16 2 
Age 67 last birthday .. £118 12 6 
FEMALE Annuity payable Yearly 
Age 67 last birthday ... £102 0 10 
Age 72 last birthday ... £123 6 1 


Any sum from £100 upwards may be invested. Con- 
tracts may also be efiected under which the Full Return 
of the Purchase Money is Guaranteed. 


CONFEDERATION 


(OF CANADA) 


LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Write at once for full particulars to 
the Chief Office forthe United Kingdom 


Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
SPECIAL TERMS TO IMPAIRED LIVES 


Established 1871. 


ASSETS: £10,500,000. 
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creased them, and they now stand at the following 
figures : 


£ s.d. 
Britannic 2 2 O per cent. 
Refuge 22 0 
Pearl 22 0 ” 
Wesleyan and General (Endowment) 22 0 ” 
Wesleyan and General (Whole life) ... 28 0 ” 


As all the above offices declare their bonuses an- 
nually and they are on what is known as the 
‘* simple ” plan—i.e., a flat rate added to the sum 
assured annually—they will be more convenient for 
the purpose of giving examples. Let us take the 
case of a man aged thirty next birthday effecting a 
policy for £1,000, payable at the end of twenty years 
or at previous death, with bonus at the rate of £2 2s. 
per cent. per annum. This would cost him, with the 
Britannic, say, £51 3S. 4d. per annum. He would, 
therefore, pay in all during the twenty years £1,023 
6s. 8d. Assuming income-tax rebate on his premiums 
at the present rate, however, his net payments would 
be just over £920. As his policy at maturity would 
amount with bonuses at £2 2s. per cent. to £1,420, 
he would receive a cash return beyond his payments 
of £500 tax free if he survived the period, in addi- 
tion to having been insured for an increasing amount 
during twenty years. Assuming the individual in 
question had an income of £1,000 a year it will be 
noted that he could achieve this result by setting 
aside less than 5 per cent. of it annually. One ad- 
vantage of the policies of the office I have used as 
an example is that they may be effected with an en- 
dorsement which will entitle the holder at any future 
time to obtain an advance up to the full face value 
of the policy for the purchase of house property if 
he desires it. 

Where an endowment assurance for a longer period 
than twenty years is taken out, however, the premium 
required is not only lighter but the return is still more 


striking. Let us take the case of a policy to mature 
in thirty years’ time in the office giving a bonus of 
42 4s. per cent. This would cost at the age of thj 
433 0s. tod. per £1,000 per annum, reduced by jn. 
come-tax rebate to £29 14s. gd. Assuming this rate 
throughout the thirty years the policy-holder woyjq 
pay £892 2s. 6d. in all, while his policy would mature 
for £1,660, or a balance over net premiums of po 
less than £767 17s. 6d. Such a policy would also 
carry, free of any extra premium certain surgical 
and nursing benefits. For example, if the policy. 
holder found it necessary to undergo a surgical 
operation the office would advance, free of interest 
the cost of surgeon’s and nursing fees, the amount 
merely being deducted from the policy moneys due at 
maturity. 

So much for the advantages of an endowment as. 
surance. It is not always possible, however, for an 
individual to effect the amount of assurance he de. 
sires immediately, although he may be anxious to 
provide protection for his family. In such an event 
he can effect a ‘‘ convertible ’’ policy, on which the 
premium is low for the first few years. Alternatively 
he may take out a series of small policies, convert 
them as he desires later. One office which will do 
this is the British Equitable, in which separate poli- 
cies of £100 each may be taken out and treated in 
a variety of ways when the sixth annual premium be. 
comes due. In this way part of the insurance may 
remain as whole life protection and the remainder be 
converted into endowments maturing at different 
periods. This is often a convenience in several ways, 
one of which is that the call on one’s income for 
premiums periodically diminishes as the policies be- 
come payable to the policy-holder. 

Another factor which has to be borne in mind, 
especially where an endowment for a short period is 
effected, is that when it matures the policy-holder will 
be left uninsured. His state of health then may be 


Head Office: ROYAL 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


All classes of Insurance transacted 
and the duties of Executor and 
Trustee undertaken. 


For full particulars apply to 


which has been the address of the Head Office 
of the Corporation for more than 200 years. 


A.D. 1720 P 


EXCHANGE, LONDON, 
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PLACE YOUR 
MOTOR INSURANCES 


WITH 
THE 


LIVERPOOL 
LONDON 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE 
Cco., LTD. 


Heap Ofrice : Lonpon : 


1, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Chief Office; 1, Cornhill, E.C.3 


General Manager Secretary: HUGH LEWIS. 


Who is happier than a young wife 
putting her home in order? 


The pleasure of arranging things to her 
(and his) liking easily exceeds the trouble 
involved. 


The first thing, however, is the house. 
The way to possess one is made easy by the 
Britannic Assurance Company’s House Pur- 
chase Plan, which places in the hands of the 
thrifty man a means of purchasing a house 
under a mortgage for a term of years. 


The 
Pleasure Homemaking 


The first step: Send for a free copy . 


of the booklet “To Abolish Rents.” 


Remember that under the Britannic Plan 
the wife and family are safeguarded in the 
event of the death of the owner. The house 
in that case would become the unfettered 
property of the widow, or other representa- 
tive. 


Over 6,000 advances already made. 


All classes of Life, Fire, Accident and General Insurances transacted. 


BRITANNIC 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Chief Offices: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 
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such that he is uninsurable. At his increased age, 
too, the premium is likely to be unduly heavy. This 
difficulty may be obviated by effecting what is known 
as a ‘‘ double benefit ’’ policy, which may be had 
either with or without options. The point is that at 
the end of an agreed term the policy-holder not only 
receives a cash sum but remains insured for an 
equivalent amount at death. For example, if a policy 
for twenty-five years for £1,000 were effected and 
the policy-holder died during the period, £1,000 would 
be payable, plus an addition of £25 for each year 
the policy had been in force. If he survived the 
twenty-five years, however, he would have the option 
of taking £1,000 in cash and remaining insured for 
41,000 at death free of further premiums. There are 
several other options which may be exercised under 
such a contract and the premiums are quite 
reasonable. 

When a whole life policy is effected in preference 
to an endowment one it is advisable to limit the 
number of years for which premiums shall be paid, 
as by this means the policy-holder is relieved of the 
necessity of meeting calls on income in later life. It 
is as well, too, to effect such a form of policy as per- 
mits of several options being exercised later to meet 
the possibility of changed circumstances. Under one 
such form of policy the premium payments are limi- 
ted to twenty years. The premium for a man aged 
thirty-five next birthday would be £37 5s. 10d. per 
annum per £1,000, so that his total gross payments 
would be £745 16s. 8d. in the twenty years. If he 
then still desired life-cover only his policy would be 
increased to £1,400, and his premiums would cease. 
He could, however, remain insured for the original 
1,000 only and also receive a payment of £226 in 
cash, or if the necessity for insurance protection no 
longer existed he could cancel his contract for a cash 
sum down of £790. As a final alternative he could 


convert his policy to a life annuity of about £64 
yearly for each £1,000 originally insured. 

One point which the man insuring primarily fo 
the benefit of his wife and family has to consider jg 
whether his wife is used to the handling of money 
and is likely to apply the proceeds of the Policy 
wisely if he should be taken from her. It may be 
better to leave a certain income in place of a cash 
sum, and a contract carrying options in this respect 
is useful. The policies of the Canadian offices gener. 
ally give a number of useful alternative methods by 
which payments may be arranged for or taken by 
the policy-holder himself. One plan of the Many. 
facturers’ Life Company of Caniada, for instance, 
guarantees a monthly income of £10, or any mul. 
tiple thereof, which commences at the maturity of 
the policy and continues as long as the policy-holder 
or his beneficiary survives. A minimum number of 
monthly payments is guaranteed in any event, ang 
if the insured should die before the policy matures 
the monthly income becomes immediately payable to 
the beneficiary for life, subject to the guaranteed 
minimum number of payments being made to the 
estate. Under another method instead of £1,000 in 
one sum the company will pay five annual instal. 
ments of £214, ten annual instalments of £16 
3s. 5d. and so on. These are only two of the optional 
methods available, but they are both useful in such 
circumstances as I have indicated. Another useful 
feature of the contracts of the Canadian offices is that 
in the event of the policy-holder ceasing payment the 
policy is kept on foot for stipulated terms set out in 
a schedule in the policy, and the full face value is 
payable in the event of death during these periods. 

Mention of the Canadian offices reminds me that 
they have recently revised their annuity rates, which 
are now more favourable and give a splendid retum. 
The Confederation Life Association, for instance, 
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And when you are gone, 


YOUR ANNUITY GOES ON 


"THERE is no fairer type of annuity 
than the one which ensures 
that you or your survivor receive back 
ALL the money you invest—and 
more. 


We strongly recommend you §0 en- 
quire how an annuity can e€ your 
own “Autumn of Life” financially 
safe and care-free. 


Write to-day for particulars. 


E. Wm. Phillips, F.LA., F.S.S., Manager for Gt. Britain 
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INSURANCE 
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LIFE 


No. 1 Regent Street, S.W.1 
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may be LIMITED 
a Cash Bankers to the Imperial Government in South Africa ; and to the Governments 

respect of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rho/esia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 

gener. 
ods by Authorised Capital - - £10,000,000 
Subscribed Capital -  £8,916,660 Reserve Fund’ - £2,895,355 
stance, .Paid-up Capital - - £2,229,165 Uncalled Capital - - £6,687,495 
mul ° 
rity of Head Office: 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET 
-holder and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
wy London Wall Branch : 63 London Wall, E.C.2 West End Branch: 9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
man NEW YORK AGENCY: 67, Wall Street. 
rable to HAMBURG AGENCY: Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 49-53 Schauenburgerstrasse 
” a Over 340 Branches, Sub-Branches and Agencies in South and East Africa. 
in Executorships and Trusteeships Undertaken. 
INCOME TAX—Claims for Recovery of Income Tax’ Undertaken. 
optional 

in such COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
 usefal The Bank has over 340 Branches in Africa, and Agents and Correspondents throughout 
sis that the World. The closest touch with Trade and Industrial conditions is maintained, with special 
ent the attention to Commercial and Credit Intelligence. This service is available to Exporters, Importers 
t out in and others wishing to develop trade between South and East Africa, the United States of 
value is America and the Continent of Europe. 
a THB STANDARD BANK MONTHLY REVIEW is sent post free on application. It gives the latest information 
, which on all South and East African matters of Trade and Commercial Interest. 

retum. BERTRAM LOWNDES, London Manager. 
nstance, 


HOW MANY MEN 


there are whose great wish is to be able to retire from business. They have 
reached the age of 65, but have only been able to save two or perhaps three 
thousand pounds, which invested in good securities returning 5% give them 
too small an income. It is not generally appreciated that a Canada Life 
Assurance Co. Annuity will 


SHOW A SAFE INVESTMENT 


which produces a guaranteed income for life of considerably more than 
double the ordinary yield from good class securities. For instance, a man 
of 65 with £2,000 invested in stocks and shares gets about £100 per 
annum, but by buying a Canada Life Annuity he would get a guaranteed 
income for life of £221 9s, 8d., thus showing 


OVER 11°/, PER ANNUM 


The Canada Life is the oldest Dominion Life Office, and has assets of 
OVER £23,000,000 under direct Government supervision, so that your 
security is equivalent in safety to a Government pension. 

Any amount from £100 can be invested. The Company has recently revised 
and considerably reduced its rates for non-profit Policies. 

Write to-day giving your age, and full particulars will be sent you by the 
Manager, Mr. J. R. Wandless, F.I.A. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Accumulated Funds over £23,000,000 
Established 1847 


2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S8.W.1. 
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grants the following amounts yearly for each £1,000 
of purchase moncy : 


Males. Females. 

se. -_ & 

Age 55 8315 1 7417 0 
» 60 aap ous 9 4 9 83 8 1 
a an 110 14 10 9512 1 
a 132 19 7 1138 15 4 


The objection sometimes raised by intending an- 
nuitants that their capital is lost if they should die 
soon after the purchase has been effected can be met 
by two forms of contract. One guarantees the full 
return of the purchase money in such an event and 
the other guarantees payment for either ten, fifteen or 
twenty years, whether the annuitant lives or dies, the 
income being payable to his or her heirs, and, of 
course, to the annuitant for life if the agreed period is 
survived, 


BANKING 
A SURVEY 


MORE severe test of the inherent soundness 
Ae our banking system could hardly have been 

devised than the industrial troubles of 1926, and 
the ease with which it emerged from the ordeal is very 
gratifying. A serious setback to the strength of the 
banks might have been expected and a check to their 
prosperity would have been natural, but the actual 
figures of the ‘‘ big five’’ are now available and 
definitely establish that, instead of a decline, the total 
deposits have increased by over £50,000,000 and 
that the advances have risen by over 40,000,000. 
The strength of the banks may be wunsapped, 
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but their prosperity is not so great as j 
would have been in more peaceful conditions 
and trade, which was exposed to the full 

of the storm, suffered badly, and it is by trade anq 
commerce that the community thrives. 

The stoppage of trade threw large masses of capital, 
as of labour, idle, and this capital, instead of fructify. 
ing for the benefit of the community, was piled y 
uselessly in the vaults of the banks, helping to swel 
the total of deposits. Factories brought to a stand. 
still or with activity seriously reduced had still many 
charges to meet, and with no revenue coming in had 
to borrow from the banks to pay their way until the 
restoration of normal times, and these loans increased 
banking advances. 

It is becoming the function of the banks to nurse 
our industries through difficult times. They clearly 
could not, in the circumstances prevailing last year, 
have reduced their advances by calling in loans. The 
banks are the chief holders of the nation’s reserves 
and it is right and proper that in crises reserves should 
be used. The annual statement of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House shows that the total 
amount of bills, cheques, and other items paid 
during 1926 was lower than in 1925. The 
grand total for 1926 was £39,825,054,000, a decrease 
of £612,065,000, or 1.5 per cent. The Provincial 
clearings declined in much greater proportion. The 
combined decrease was not because fewer cheques 
were drawn but because they were for a smaller 
average amount. The extended use of cheques for 
settling financial transactions during the year tends 
to obscure the extent of the reduction flowing from 
the strikes. The Board of Trade Returns disclosing 
the shrinkage of our exports (which are the inter- 
national currency with which we pay for the food and 
goods the foreigner sends us) convey a clearer though 
still partial view of the nation’s loss. 


CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA and CHINA 


38, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 


Capital - - 
Reserve Fund 


- $3,000,000 
-  £4,000,000 


SIR MONTAGU CORNISH TURNER (Chairman) 
HENRY BATESON, Esq. 

COLIN FREDERICK CAMPBELL, em 

SIR WILLIAM HENRY NEVILLE GOSCHEN, K.B.E. 
ARCHIBALD AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq. 


Alor Star (Malay Cawnpore. Iloilo 

States). Cebu. Ipoh. 
Amritsar. Colombo. Karachi 
Bangkok. Delhi. Klang 
Batavia. Haiphong. Kobe. 
Bombay. Hamburg. Kuala Kangsar 
Calcutta. Hankow. (Perak) 
Canton. Hongkong. Kuala Lumpur. 


Kuching (Sarawak) 


and Branches; and transact general banking business 
for fixed periods at rates which may be ascertained on 


COURT OF DIRECTORS: 


Cuier ManacGer: W. E. PRESTON 
Manacers: J. S. BRUCE and G. MILLER 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES : 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grant drafts payable at the above Agencies 


31st December, and on Current Accounts interest is allowed at 2 per cent. per annum on the minimum monthly 
balances, provided they do not fall below £200. The Bank is prepared to undertake Trusteeships and Executorships. 


EDWARD FAIRBAIRN MACKAY, Esq. 
WILLIAM FOOT MITCHELL, Esq., M.P. 
ARCHIBALD ROSE, Esgq., C.1.E. 

LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 
JASPER BERTRAM YOUNG, Esq. 


Madras. Rangoon. Tavoy (Lower 
Manila. Saigon. Burma). 

Medan. Semarang. Tientsin. 

New York. Seremban. Tokyo. 

Peking. Shanghai. Tsingtau. 

Penang. Singapore. Yokohama. 
Peshawar. Sourabaya. Zamboanga 

Puket. Taiping (F.M.S.) (Philippine Islands) 


connected with the East. Deposits of money are received 
application, interest payable half-yearly 30th June and 
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Stock Exchange Securities 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Every description of stocks and shares bought 
and sold for cash. 


Investors can purchase shares and defer pay- 
ment to whatever time convenient to them. 


Best advice given by statistical department as 
to investments. 


Market Report forwarded free on 
application. 


NEWMAN WILLIAMS & Co., 
15 COPTHALL AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Londen Wall 5756 Telegrams : Newmiltostock, London 


Our 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Life 
Assurance combined with Investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURAKCE CO., LTD.., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


Martins Bank 


BANK 


of 


LIVERPOOL 


MARTINS 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


Capital Subscribed - £18,791,120 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves 4,454,154 
Deposits, etc.,at3istDec.,1926 59,819,326 


The Bank has 390 offices and Agents in all 
the principal towns at home and abroad. 


All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business Transacted. 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS. 
The Wreck of the “Birkenhead” 


ye HE good ship “‘ Birkenhead ” struck on a rock off the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1852. The soldiers on board— 
Lancers and Riflemen—under the command of Colonel 
Seton, drew up on deck, while two boats were filled with 
women and children. Escape was impossible for the 
troops, but they could die as men. The band struck up, 
and the soldiers stood rigidly to attention as the ship 
went down. 

This story shows the pluck and spirit of British manhood 
at its best. The women and children were [cr for, 
and then the men met their fate unflinchingly. 

Man’s duty to-day—although fortunately in easier circum- 
stances—is still the same. First and foremost he must 
provide for his women and children. Then when his time 
comes he can look his fate in the fa onestly, squarely, 
unashamedly, standing to attention. 

The best provision, and the only one that gives immediate 
protection is an assurance policy. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


offers advantages not found in other companies. Its 
unique financial strength and its 42/- per cent. Annual 
Compound Bonus make it! WITH PROFITS assurances 
particularly attractive. 


Write for Booklet “‘AE14” to 


The STAN DARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPA 
LONDON OUBLIN 
CANNON STREET 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
15a PALL MALL sw. 
HEADOFFICE 3 CEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Brimful, London.” 


EDGAR HORNE, Esq. (Chairman) 
FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Esq., F.I.A. 


BRITISH MUTUAL BANKING, Co., Ltd., 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


(EstaBLisHED 1857) 


CAPITAL, £200,000 (fully subscribed), in 40,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 
PAID UP £80,000 


DIRECTORS : 


Sir WILLIAM H. DAVISON, K.B.E., M.P. 
Manager—G. KIRWOOD TAYLOR 
Banking business of every description transacted. Current Accounts are kept in conformity with the practice of 
London Bankers, Interest being allowed on minimum monthly balances 
i : accounts half-yearly, on the 30th of June and 3lst of December. 
Deposits received in sums of not less than £10. No charge is made for keeping an Account when a remunerative 
balance is maintained. 
Every information can be obtained on application to the Manager. 


Telephone—City 8466 


J. ROY LANCASTER, red 
D. WINTRINGHAM STABLE, Esq., LL.B., J.P. 
JAMES MOON, Esq. 


by arrangement and credited to the 
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promptness, applications totalling 1,700,000 shares 


CITY NOTES were received. Allotments, therefore, ruled on a smajj 


scale, and dealings opened last Monday at a premiym 
Lombard Street, Thursday of 1s. 3d. per share. This company has been doing 
HE uninteresting state of markets to which I | extremely well for many years, and from the figures 
referred last week has continued. This is hardly | supplied in the prospectus it would appear probable 
surprising, for, in addition to the factors then | that the earnings on these Ordinary shares would 
ruling, Shanghai has since fallen and scaring head- | total 20%. It is not probable that the directors will, 
lines have appeared in the Press as to the position in | for the next few years, distribute more than half this 
the Near East. On the whole, markets have stood up | amount, the remainder being» probably placed to 
well to this collection of unfavourable factors, but it | reserve. Even if this forecast is correct, a dividend 
seems doubtful if we shall see any great improvement | of 10% for future possibilities is an attractive position, 
in markets until after Easter, and therefore John G. Murdoch shares certainly appear 2 
BARRIER AND GENERAL TRUST COMPANY — buying to put away as a lock-up investment at 
e present price. of 
At the meeting of the Barrier and General Trust 
Company last week, shareholders were informed that | BELL BROTHERS e 
the title of the Company was to be changed to Barrier The issue of Preference shares in Bell Brothers 
and General Finance Company. The remarks of the | (Manchester), 1927, Ltd., to which reference was made e 
chairman, Mr. James Fairbairn, dealing with this | last week proved, as anticipated, a popular one, the * 
alteration are worthy of note. Mr. Fairbairn quite | lists being closed within a few moments of opening. is 
rightly differentiates between a trust company and a re 
pec company. The former he says should offer OAK INVESTMENT CORP ORATION _ B 
to its shareholders complete security for the money The public this week are being invited to sub. d 
they invest, and generally does not employ more than scribe for 750,000 £1 Ordinary shares in a new Cor. de 
5% of its capital in any one undertaking. It limits | Poration named the Oak Investment Corporation, Ltd, . 
its risks with prudence and extreme conservatism. A | This Corporation, which has for its chairman, the 
finance company on the other hand should be prepared || Marquess of Winchester, will be closely allied to the “ 
to take risks in order to earn large profits. Mr. Corporation and General Securities, Ltd., ‘which com- th 
Fairbairn has performed a public service in not merely || Pany has been so largely responsible for the success. 2 
voicing a protest as to the misnaming of companies, ful issue of Corporation loans during the last few fe 
but also for renaming the Company of which he is || months. The fixed policy of the Board of the Cor. a 
chairman, because he considers it is sailing under false || POration of General Securities, Ltd., has been to con- st 
pretences to describe it as a trust company. His fine the activities of that company strictly to gilt-edged | 
suggestion that banks and trust companies should be || business, a policy which is adhered to rigidly. The 
given statutory protection, thus making it illegal for || "ew Corporation has been formed to deal with such ‘ 
any company to use the word “‘ bank ” or “ trust ” business as, although profitable, does not come within re 
in their title unless it conforms to the practice govern- || the rigid gilt-edged policy of the original company. a 
ing a bank or an investment trust, is one that, if The future of the Oak Investment Corporation should : 
adopted, would probably save the investing public a be a prosperous one. d 
very considerable sum annually. CROSFIELDS OIL AND CAKE COMPANY : 
INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONES Dealings started this week in the 10s. shares of the d 
The report of the International Automatic Telephone | Crosfields Oil and Cake Company, Ltd. The company . 
Company for the year, ended December 31 last, shows | are makers and retailers of cattle foods, their works , 
an increase in profits as compared with the previous | and offices being situated in Liverpool. The company ‘ 
year. This advance is on nothing like the same scale | has hitherto been controlled by the United Molasses 0 
as that registered between 1924 and 1925. In the | Company. As this position was an anomalous one in , 
former year the profit amounted to £31,591. This view of the fact that Crosfields were in active com é 
profit rose in 1925 to £109,523, while in the report | petition with some of the principal customers of the tl 
just issued it has reached £119,884. The dividend on | United Molasses Company, it was considered wise to t 
both the Ordinary and the Deferred shares remains | sever the close connexion between the two companies, : 
at 10%, which is the same as last year, and compares | With the result that the public have been given an 
with 6% for 1924. £10,000 is placed to reserve and | opportunity of acquiring shares in Crosfields Company. 
the carry forward is increased from £22,942 to | For the current year 10% has been paid for the nine 
£38,583. The market appeared disappointed with | months ending last December, and the final dividend 
this result, but in view of the difficult period which it | should be declared early in May. Very favourable 
covered it should surely be deemed satisfactory. The | reports of this Company reach me and its shares 


prospects of this company appear first-class, and those appear in their class a sound investment at anything 
who require an industrial investment of this nature under 17s. 6d. 
should not overlook the potentialities and possibilities pypeprar CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


of Gnss Haree, Sir Alfred Mond’s remarks at the statutory general 
JOHN G. MURDOCH meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries were, 4s 
Prior to the issue of its prospectus attention was was only to be expected, of particular interest. The 
drawn in these notes to the issue of Ordinary shares in speech is published in full in another part of this 
John G. Murdoch and Company. It will be remem- paper. Suffice it, therefore, for me to draw attention 
bered that the public were invited to subscribe for to it in these notes and to express the opinion that the 
150,000 £1 Ordinary shares in this company at 24s. shares of the Imperial Chemical Industries should 
The invitation was very largely accepted, with the prove (each in its own class) thoroughly sound 
result that, although the lists closed with commendable investments. Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., total Funds 232,520,000. Total income Exceeds 29,958,008 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C, 2 Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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Gompeny Meeting 


IMPERIAL 


CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIES 


A SUCCESSFUL MERGER 


The Statutory GENERAL MeetiNG of the Imperial Chemical | 
Industries, Limited, was held on March 18 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alfred Mond, Bt., P.C., M.P. (Chairman 
of the Company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth) having read the notice 
convening the meeting, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I am very glad 
to have this, the first opportunity which we have so far had of | 
meeting our shareholders. Of course, as you are aware, the 
statutory meeting is a purely formal meeting, and our business 
is consequently very short. You have, no doubt, all read the 
report of the directors, which sets forth the necessary statutory 
information, and I have to move that this report be adopted. 
Before 1 do so, I should like to explain the absence of some 
of my colleagues. Sir Harry McGowan, our president and 
deputy-chairman, is abroad on important business. Lord Read- 
ing expresses his regret at his inability to be present, and so 
does Sir Josiah Stamp. 

It is not usual at statutory meetings for the chairman to make 
any remarks about the position of the company, but as this is 
the first time we have met, and as of necessity it will be a | 
considerable time before we shall have an annual meeting, | 
thought it might be of some interest to you if I just made a | 
few comments on the report before you and said a few words 
on the position of the vast enterprise in which you are all | 

| 
| 
| 


shareholders. 


PRELIMINARY EXPENSES 


There are two points to which I should like to refer. One 
is the amount of capital duty and stamp duty paid to the 
Government, which, you will see from the report, amounts to | 
avery large sum. I need not say that before embarking on | 
the scheme adopted those responsible gave the most careful and | 
exhaustive consideration to this question. Alternative methods | 
of attaining our object were examined. Some of these would | 
have saved a small proportion of the duty which we have paid, 
but our investigations showed us that by far the cleanest, 
clearest, and, therefore, the most efficient method was the one | 
we have adopted. 

As the law stands at present, therefore, the position is that 
the most efficient method is subject to the highest amount of | 
taxation. A large part of our capital had already borne duty 
once, but such is the state of the law that it has had to bear | 
duty a second time merely because of our effort towards increased | 
eficiency. This double duty is clearly a tax on efficiency. The 
present Government realized this when they were considering 
the position of the mining industry. They realized that one of 
the most fruitful sources of efficiency in that industry lay in 
amalgamation, and to encourage this they swept away for that 
industry the liability to double taxation. 

Surely what is good for one industry is good for all. Those 
leaders of labour who have thought the matter out realize and 
have stated that these amalgamations, conducing as they do 
to efficiency, are in the interests of labour. As it was with 
reluctance we came to the conclusion that in order to secure 
the greatest degree of efficiency we must face this heavy liability, 
it is only reasonable to suppose that leaders in other branches 
of industry are deterred from following our example in their 
search after increased efficiency. 

This cannot be righty and the Government must surely realize 
this, as they have had demonstrated to them that there is a 
very important and growing body of opinion in favour of 
facilitating measures similar to those taken by us, and I should 
like to say in this connexion that the very important Com- 
mittee which sat to inquire into the amendment of the Com- 
panies Act recommended the abolition of this double taxation. 
Of course, I do not know what we can anticipate, but one may 
express the hope that in the Bill which is shortly to be intro- 
duced in the House of Commons to implement the findings of 
that Committee this subject will find its due place. If that is 
80, it seems to me that it would only be fair that your com- 
pany should have any benefit of such legislation extended to 

, even in a retrospective form. (Hear, hear.) 


EXCHANGE OF SHARES NEARLY 100 PER CENT. 


The only other point in the report to which T want to refer 
is the response to the invitation to exchange into the new 
company. When we sarted the merger the directors of the 
Various companies which form the fusion could not, of course, 
of themselves form a definite or conclusive opinion as to how far 
their shareholders would accept the invitation to exchange the 
shares in their respective companies for shares in Imperial 
Chemical Industries. We had to take a certain amount of risk 


on this, but those of us chiefly responsible were quite certain 


that we should get a response of such a nature and of such a 
character as would at any rate pass the controlling interest in 
the old companies to the new company, and justify us in taking 
the risk’ of proposing this exchange to our shareholders. 

I can only say that our most sanguine expectations have been 
far surpassed. To-day the exchange represents 96 per cent. of 
the total capital which is issuable in respect of the shares of’ the 
participating companies, and the balance of 4 per cent. will, 

think, mostly come in in a relatively short time, as a good 
deal of it is held by people abroad who have not had time to 
exchange, and by executors who are engaged in dealing with 
estates, and are, subject to technical delays of that kind. What 
it really means is that in the space of a few weeks we have 
obtained what we may practically call a 100 per cent. merger, 
and I believe that such a result is unique in the history of 
mergers in this or any other country. (Cheers.) It shows— 
and we are very grateful for it—the great confidence which the 
shareholders in the old companies have had. in the advice given 
te them by their boards and in the board of the new company. 
It immensely facilitates the task of your new organization in 
utilizing the constituent powers of the merger to the very best 
advantage of the whole. 


BENEFITS OF THE MERGER 


Well, ladies and gentlemen, we have only been in existence 
relatively a few weeks, although sometimes I think it is years 
—(laughter)—hbecause so much has been done, so many questions 


| arise, and so many questions have been solved in those few 
| weeks, that we might have been at it a great deal longer. 


I am very glad to be able to assure you, however, first, that 
the relationship between the members of the boards and staffs 


| of the constituent companies is one of the fullest co-operation 


and harmony. 
Secondly, I should like to tell you that even in that short 
space of time the ideas which led us to form this merger are 


| proving fully justified. We formed this merger with the idea 


of creating the most efficient machine for the handling of the 


| chemical industry of this country which we could think of\ We 


anticipated that, owing to the nature of the processes and 
various products of the various companies forming the merger, 


| we should be able to effect economies and to render each other 


useful assistance from both the commercial and the technical 


| points of view. Well, already the fruits of that idea are be- 


ginning td be gathered, and alterations and changes have taken 
place which will increase the joint profits of the combined con- 
cerns. Already the exchange of technical information and re- 
search is proving to the benefit of the whole organization ; already 
the creation of closer commercial liaisons is showing advantages 
which, of course, will be developed as time goes on and as we 
proceed. 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS MADE 


Therefore we have every reason up to now to be very satis- 
fied with our progréss. The fruit of some of the work which 
is being done to-day will not, of course, show immediately, but 
it will show as time goes on, and I am quite confident, as I 
was before the merger was formed, that the step we took was 
the wise one and the right one, and was to the advantage of 
the industry, to the advantage of those engaged in the industry, 
and to the advantage of the shareholders, who form now a vast 
body to whom we are responsible. (Cheers.) 

I should like to say a special word on the subject of research. 
Of course, the companies which have come together are among 
those which have always had in the past able and well-equipped 
research establishments and able and highly-trained research 
experts. The co-ordination of the work of the various labora- 
tories and consultations between the various experts who are 
at the head of those laboratories, and the able technical chiefs 
of the various organizations are already leading to fruitful 
results, and in the future will lead to new developments of 
very considerable magnitude. I have always maintained that 
it is only in this way that the industries of Great Britain can 
maintain themselves against the industries of the Continent 
or the industries of the United States, and I am glad to find 
that the views one has held in theory: are rapidly proving them- 
selves to come true in practice. 


CONDITION OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

I should like to say one word to you about the condition of 
industry and trade generally. Of course, the vear 1926, as 
you all know, with a general strike and the coal dispute, was 
an extraordinarv bad year for industry, and our industries were 
no exception. That the balance-sheets of the constituent com- 
panies show no worse results than they do is due to the enor- 
mous inherent strength of their positions—strength much greater, 
of course, than any of the constituent companies has fully dis- 
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closed in the past. In fact, it is due largely to the conservative 
building of reserves that they are able to make as good a show 
as they have been able to make in the balance-sheets for the 
year 1926. 

The year 1927 opens under brighter auspices. Revival of 
trade is taking place and, although it would be a mistake to 
talk about a boom in trade, still, we can look forward—unless 
some new catastrophe arises—we can look forward in the year 
1927 to, at any rate, a normal trade, and, I hope, something 
better than a normal trade. If that is the case, I am sure 
you ought to be satisfied with the results we may be able to 
show at the end of the year 1927. 


BRUNNER, MOND (CHINA), LIMITED 


There is, of course, one market in which we are considerably 
interested, and which at present is in a very disturbed con- 
dition, and that is the market of China. One of the sub- 
sidiaries of Imperial Chemical Industries is Brunner, Mond 
(China), Limited, an organization we founded some years ago 
in order to push our products there, and which has been very 
successful. Last year, in spite of all the difficulties that existed, 
the trading was, on the whole, remarkably satisfactory. Of 
course, you get intensified troubles, and it is difficult to predict 
exactly what will happen in 1927. All I can say, having, as 
we have there, property and staffs covering almost the whole 
country, is that it is a curious fact that as soon as the wave 
of disorder and artificial agitation—and artificial it is—against 
British goods and British people passes, the real Chinese readily 
come back and take up their commercial relations with their 
old friends and customers. (Hear, hear.) 


POSITION OF ENGLISH PEOPLE 


There is nothing more untrue than that the Chinese people 
as a people—particularly the commercial class—have any feel- 
ing against the British or against British merchants or British 
goods. In fact, they go through extraordinary difficulties and 
sometimes incur considerable risks in trying to obtain them. 
But, of course, the position is difficult. We have continual com- 
munications on the position, and we have the greatest appre- 
ciation of the loyalty and splendid work of our staff out there. 
(Cheers.) I want specially to mention this, because I do not 
think people in this country realize what English men and 
English women are going through in China at the present time 
and how, to some extent, they may feel that they have been 
rather let down by their fellow-countrymen here. Of course, 
we have an office and a godown in Hankow, which we had 
to evacuate. 

Naturally, our staff are members of the Defence Force, and 
it was a sad day for them when they had, as Britishers, to 
surrender their rifles to the so-called Chinese Army. It is 
always a hard thing to ask an Englishman to do. Our Shanghai 
staff is occupying, I am afraid, more time in the trenches of 
the settlement than in attending to office work; but the spirit 
is splendid, and I should like to send from you to them a 
message that we appreciate the splendid and loyal spirit they 
are showing, and that they can look, at any rate, for our sup- 
port in their difficulties out there. 


RELATIONS WITH EMPLOYEES 


Ladies and gentlemen, there is just one further point on which 
I want to say a word, because I think it is very important— 
that is, the relation of our company to those who are in its 
employ. Attempts have been made—in rather irresponsible 
quarters I am glad to say, not in responsible quarters—to cause 
trouble or disaffection between those who are working for our 
companies and ourselves, and from the formation of the merger 
there have been rumours which are as baseless as they are 
unfair. I have seen statements that it was the intention of 
our company to reduce wages, that the conditions of labour 
would be worse, that the old regard for the workmen which 
the various firms have shown in our industry for over two 
generations certainly—for I should say, speaking for practically 
every one of the industries, there has been no serious indus- 
trial dispute in the chemical industry—was going to be dis- 
turbed, and therefore troubles would arise. 


BASELESS STATEMENTS 


I want to say authoritatively here, not only for myself but also 
for all my colleagues, that such statements are entirely baseless and 
untrue. I should not be in this chair, nor would I have occupied 
this position for one single moment, on terms of that kind. I 
have always looked upon it as a duty for the captains of industry 
to pay as much regard to the fair claims and needs of those who 
are co-operating with them in labour as any other body of people 
working with them. (Hear, hear.) In fact, far from our having 
any intentions of this kind, our views are of an entirely opposite 
nature. We shall devote, as soon as we can find time, a great 
deal of thought to the important problem—how can a great 
organization retain its contact not only with the heads, but with 
every man working in the ranks? What steps can we take to 
tie to ourselves still more closely than we have done by some form 
of co-operation all those engaged with us in a great enterprise? 
In what way can we ameliorate their conditions? In what way 
can we make them share in our prosperity? In what way can 
we make their lives more happy or more content? _ 

Those are the ideas which animate the board of this corpora- 

tion, at any rate, and those are the lines on which we intend to 
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work, I think it is important to say so at the first possible 
moment, speaking officially for my colleagues and myself, and | 
am quite sure that we shall succeed in the future as we have 
succeeded in the past. 

We may have some difficulties of dislocation of labour by this 
plant or that plant in one locality or another being put out of 
operation, but I can only say that steps have ‘been already taken 
to see that if anything of that kind occurs, that pensions and 
compensation for those who are put out of work will be paid og 
a liberal scale if we cannot find employment for them immediately 
or at a future date in our own works. That is the spirit with 
which we are animated, and that is the spirit in which we intend 
to conduct this enterprise, and I am certain that in this we shalj 
have the support of our shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 


HEARTY CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


There is nothing more certain to my mind—after an experience 
extending over a quarter of a century as a leader of industry in 
this country—than that unless we get a new psychology throughout 
the industries of this country, unless we can get hearty co-operation 
between those engaged in the ranks and those engaged at the 
top, unless we can make them understand and believe, and prove 
to them that the prosperity of industry is not merely for the benefit 
of the shareholder, but for the benefit of the worker—unless we 
can do that we shall have difficult and troublous times. 

To-day, when we are in the extraordinary position of having a 
foreign Power spending vast sums of money in this country in 
order to stir up discontent between the citizens of this country, it 
is more than ever necessary that those in responsible positions 
should take every step that is humanly possible in order to coun. 
teract this fiendish work and to save the country. (Cheers.) 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, that covers the ground which | 
wished to cover. Next time I address you I shall be able to 
present to you, I hope, a not unsatisfactory balance sheet. (Cheers,) 

I now move the adoption of the report, and will ask Lord Ashfield 
to be kind enough to second the motion. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, P.C.: I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS 


Mr. S. F. Prest: Ladies and gentlemen, before we separate 
I think we ought to pass a hearty vote of thanks to our chairman 
for the very interesting information which he has given us. (Cheers.) 
He has told us a good deal about the present position of the 
company so far as it has gone, and he has told us the objects 
that the board have before them. I am sure that every shareholder 
here will agree that we trust the board will carry out those objects, 
which meet with our entire approval. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. B. Morison : I should like to second that vote of thanks, 
and if the proposer will permit me to extend it, I would suggest 
that we as shareholders send our thanks not only to the executive, 
but to the workers—the operatives—in the different parts of the 
country and in the different parts of the world, to whom our chair- 
man has already referred in terms—statesmanlike terms—that 
I think are seldom heard at a company meeting, and also to the 
clerical staffs. No business man, I think, can have failed to 
recognize the efficiency of those staffs when he considers the 
celerity and dispatch with which all the multifarious detail con- 
nected with the change-over has been carried out. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT 


I should also like to include the executive of the different con- 
stituent companies, as well as the board of this company. Imperial 
Chemical Industries have the great advantage that the various 
employees of the companies have had some little experience already 


in sinking their own individualities and in merging themselves 


into the interests of greater concerns, and that will, I think, make 
much more easy the task of taking this further step and bringing 
about that complete co-operation without which success cannot 
be attained. I take it that not only the shareholders of this 
company, but practically the whole of British industries, will watch 
with a good deal of interest what amounts to the experiment result- 
ing from a vision carried out with energy, initiative, and courage, 
which I think would have deterred lesser men, and will watch 
the development of bringing together on the board of one company 
a number—and I am not speaking in any terms of idle flattery— 
of the most brilliant intellects and the strongest personalities in 
the country, but I do believe that that board has sufficient organizing 
power and sufficient of that valuable commodity, common sense, 
to fit each one of those personalities and intellects into its proper 
place, and to work together loyally for the benefit of the workers 
and the shareholders of the company. I have very much pleasure 
in seconding the resolution. (Cheers.) 

The vote was unanimously accorded. 


CHAIRMAN’S ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


The Chairman: I have to thank the mover and seconder for 
the kind words they have spoken, and I accept them on behalf 
of myself and my colleagues, and all the cther interests which 
Mr. Morison has just mentioned. I will see that they are con- 
veyed to the right quarters. I am very glad indeed that, at @ 
shareholders’ meeting, we should think of all those engaged in 
our great enterprise. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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Company Meeting 
FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVEST- 
MENT TRUST, LIMITED 


INCREASED RESERVES 
ENTRANCE FEE TO BE RAISED 

The ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the First 
Co-operative Investment Trust, Limited, was held on Monday 
evening last at Kingsway Hall, London, about 1,100 members 
being present. 

Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. (Chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech, said: During the past six months our 
capital has increased from £371,956 to £626,379, and after main- 
taining the dividend that has been paid since the inception of the 
Company, namely, seven per cent. per annum, without deduction 
of income tax, we are not only able to increase the amount carried 
forward, but are able to start a special reserve for dividend 
equalization purposes of £2,000. 

In addition we have made a respectable profit on the realization 
of some of our holdings, which results in the addition of 
£9,336 Os. 11d. to our Investment Reserve. We find ourselves, 
therefore, at the end of January, 1927, with reserves and carry 
forward amounting to £28,333, and with our capital and reserves 
more than intact as represented by the value of our assets. During 
the seven weeks that have elapsed since the close of our financial 
year, we have done even better all along the line. 

Rates oF INTEREST 

We hold many thousands of pounds worth of 7 per cent. bonds 
of high-class Governments and cities, payable in U.S.A. dollars. 
They are nearly all now quoted at between 101 and 103, but we 
were fortunate enough to buy them when they were obtainable at 
from 90 to 97. Against some of these bonds we borrow a certain 
amount from some of our banks in New York at a cost of 5} per 
cent., as a result of which the yield on our money invested in a 
7 per cent. security becomes 9 per cent. 

Please do not infer that we borrow upon all our securities. We 
keep at least £50,000 of marketable dollar securities in the biggest 
of all the American banks, without: borrowing one cent. upon 
them, so that in the event of any grave emergency in this country, 
we should be able to transfer large sums to London at 24 hours’ 
notice, without regard to local conditions. 

PROMISING FUTURE 

We envisage the future with every confidence. Our investments 
are so widespread that it is difficult to conceive anything that 
could damage us in one part of the world without some other 
portion of our holdings being benefited. The law of compensation 
operates in investment as elsewhere. 

REASONS FOR RAISING ENTRANCE FEE. 

Now that our Trust is so firmly established, with its proved 
earning capacity and its reserves, it is giving newcomers an undue 
advantage to allow them to come in on the same terms as those 
who entrusted their savings to it before it reached its present 
satisfactory position. Our reserves and carry forward represent 
more than 1d. per share of the issued capital, so that those who 
now become shareholders are acquiring shares, which on the basis 
of the actual assets behind them, represent more than 2s. 1d. each. 

We have received so many requests to extend the period during 
which the shares will be obtainable at 2s. 1d., that we propose 
to defer making the alteration until May 4, which means that 
up to that date it will still be possible to obtain our shares at 
%s. 1d., but that all applications received after the close of business 
on May 3, 1927, without exception, will not be accepted except 
on payment of an entrance fee of 3d. per share. 

.D1rEcTORS 

As you will have learned from the report, Sir D. Drummond 
Fraser, K.B.E., has joined the Board of this and the two sister 
Trusts. You will agree with me that the addition of so eminent 
a banker will be a source of strength to the Trusts, besides 
enhancing their prestige. 

In seconding the resolution, Mr. J. J. Oulet said that the Trusts’ 
investments were so distributed that whether a shareholder held the 
minimum of ten shares or the maximum of 2,000 shares, he had 
an interest in thirty-two Government, Provincial and Municipal 
Securities, 129 Commercial and Industrial concerns, 36 Financial 

id and Investment undertakings, 13 Gas, Electric and Power 

Companies, 29 Mining enterprises, 20 Oil Companies, 28 Railways 
and Tramways, 81 Plantation Companies (Rubber and Tea and 
Coffee), 3 Banks and 18 Miscellaneous Companies, or a total of 
889 different investments, as set out in the List accompanying 
the Report. 

After several congratulatory speeches, and questions had been 
teplied to by the Directors, resolutions adopting the report and 
confirming the payment of the dividend of 7 per cent. per annum 
without deduction of tax, were carried unanimously. 

In thanking the shareholders for their confirmation of his appoint- 
ment to the Board, Sir D. Drummond Fraser said the evidence 
of the Trust’s success was: first, it successfully applied the prin- 
ciples of insurance to investment ; secondly, because the Board had 
been able to pay dividends of seven per cent. ; and, thirdly, because 
it attracted a continuous flow of new capital. 

Sir John Mann, K.B.E., was re-elected Auditor of the Trust. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts, with full list of Invest- 
ments, and Application Form, may be obtained on application 
to the First Co-operative Investment Trust, Ltd., 31-2 Broad 
House, London, E.C.2. 


Yachts for 
Sale and Charter 


We have been instructed to 
offer for Sale, and in many cases 
Charter, several of the best 
known British Steam and Motor 
Yachts afloat, ranging from 50 
to 1,800 tons. Most of these 
vessels are now in full com- 
mission and delivery can be 
arranged at short notice in either 
British or Mediterranean 


Waters. 
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Fullest particulars of all vessels 
available may be obtained from our 
South of France representative :— 


PETER HAWKER, 


Lou Souleias, Le Trayas, Var., France, 


OR 


Yacht Sales & Charters Ltd., 
The Yachting Monthly Offices, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2, England. 


Telegrams and Cables : Telephone : 
Forenaft, London ”’ Gerrord 5157-8 
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Company Meeting 
BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TWENTY-FOURTH 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, 
** Anmercosa House,’’ Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 20th day 
of May, 1927, at 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon, for the following 
business : 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, 
and to consider the Balance Sheet and Revenue and 
Expenditure Account for the year ended the 31st De- 
cember, 1926. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Mr. F. R. Lynch 
and Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, M.L.A., who retire by 
rotation in terms\of the Articles of Association, but are 
eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 19th April to the 22nd April, 1927, and the Head 
Office Transfer Registers from the 11th May to the 20th May, 
1927, all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending 
in person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting 
of the Company, shall produce their Share Warrants for verifica- 
tion, or may, at their option, deposit same as follows: 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at 
least twenty-four hours before the time appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting. 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least thirty days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

(c) At the Office of the Credit Mobilier Francais, 30 and 32 
Rue Taitbout, Paris, at least thirty days before the 
date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 
Forms, will be issued, under which such Share Warrant Holders 
may attend the Meeting either in person or by proxy. 

By Order, 
A. T. MOORE, London Secretary. 
London Transfer Office: 

5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2. 

18th March, 1927. 


Company Meeting 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN 
OIL WHARVES 


The TWENTY-NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the London 
and Thames Haven Oil Wharves, Limited, was held on March 22 
at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (Chairman of the Company), presided. 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen,—The report and accounts have been in your hands for 
some days, and I assume that you will, as usual, take them as 
read. (Agreed.) 

This business was originally formed about fifty-seven years ago, 
but this is the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the present company 
and the twenty-sixth over which I have had the pleasure of pre- 
siding. (Cheers.) 

Looking back to my first association with the company over a 
quarter of a century ago, when the oil trade of this country was 
in its early infancy, the developments that have taken place since 
then in the importation and use of oil in Great Britain are little 
short of phenomenal. 

This company has kept continuous pace with the growth of the 
oil trade of the country, and not only has its own steady progress 
reflected the great strides that have been made in this branch of 
industry, but, by reason of the constantly increasing and improving 
facilities it has provided, the company has contributed its share 
to the remarkable expansion we have witnessed during that period. 

Owing to expenditure on capital account in connexion with 
developments and investments, it has become necessary to expand 
our cash resources, and it is in consequence of the developments 
that are taking place, and must continue to do so during the 
current year, that the Board has decided to recommend a further 
issue of capital. 

Throughout the entire history of the company its capital liabilities 
have been on an extremely moderate basis, and have only been 
expanded gradually and in a ratio substantially less than that of 
the steady growth of its business. 

Present developments call for an enlargement of our resources, 
and you will be asked later to agree to a special resolution increasing 
the capital of the company to £1,000,000 by the creation of 
500,000 additional Ordinary Shares of £1 each. Should this 
resolution be passed, it is the intention of the directors to issue 
£250,000 of such additional capital at the price of £2 for each 
share. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report, 
and after some congratulatory remarks it was carried unanimously. 


Company Meeting 
SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the EIGHT 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDER 
in the above Company will be held in the Board Room 

Anmercosa House,’’ Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 20th day 
of MAY, 1927, at 12 o'clock noon, for the following business-” 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditor 
and to_ consider ‘the Balance Sheet and Revenue 
cc, Account for the year ended 81st December, 

2. To confirm the appointment of Mr. W. J. O’Brien, O.B.E 
M.L.A., as a Director of the Company in place of Mr. 
W. L. Honnold, resigned. 

3. To elect two Directors in place of Messrs. F. R. Lynch 
and W. J. O’Brien, O.B.E., M.L.A., who retire by 
rotation in terms of the Articles of Association, but are 
eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 

4. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

5. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 19th April to the 22nd April, 1927, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 1lth May to the 20th May, 1927 
all days inclusive. ; 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer desirous of attending 
in person or by proxy, or of voting at any General Meeting of 
the Company, shall produce their Share Warrants for verification, 
or may, at their option, deposit same as follows: 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at 
least twenty-four hours before the time appointed for 
the holding of the Meeting; or 

(b) At the London Office of the Company, 5 London Wall 
Buildings, E.C.2, at least thirty days before the date 
appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates, with Proxy 

Forms, will be issued, under which such Share Warrant Holders 
may attend the Meeting either in person or by proxy. 


By Order, A. T. MOORE, 
London Secretary. 


London Transfer Office: 
5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, 
18th March, 1927. 


Company Meeting 


WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TENTH ORDINARY 
GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS in the above 
Company will be held in the Board Room, ‘* Anmercosa House,” 
Johannesburg, on FRIDAY, the 20th day of MAY, 1927, at 
10.45 o’clock in the forenoon, for the following business: 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, 
and to consider the Balance Sheet and Reyenue and 
Expenditure Account for, the year ended 31st December, 
1926. 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. L. A. 
Pollak, M.C., and A. F. Lyall, who retire by rotation 
in terms of the Articles of Association, but are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election. é 

3. To fix the remuneration for the past audit, and to appoint 
Auditors for the ensuing year. 

4. To transact such other business as may be transacted at 
an Ordinary General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed 
from the 19th April to the 22nd April, 1927, and the Head Office 
Transfer Registers from the 11th May to the 20th May, 1927, 
all days inclusive. 

By Order, EDMUND SHEPHARD, 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


London Transfer Office: 
5 London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, 
18th March, 1927. 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB, s.s. “ FRIULI " 
CRUISE.—From Venice to Dalmatian Coast, visiting 
Spalato, Isles of Greece; calling Katakolo for Olympia, 
Itea for Delphi, and Piraeus for Athens; Corinth for 
Mycene; Candia (Crete) for Knossos. Returning to 
Gravosa and Venice. Lectures will be given on the 
cruise on the places visited by distinguished scholars. 
A limited number of berths still available.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss Edith Crowdy, C.B.E., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Hellenic Travellers’ Club, Dept. 4c, 3 Albany Court- 
vard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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The Saturday Review 


Kinemas 
“STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. March 28, 29 and 30 


LYA DE PUTTI, the Queen of Love, in 
“*MANON LESCAUT” 
From the Famous and Tragic Opera. 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“THE UNTAMED LADY” 


From Fannie Hurst’s Story, etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. March 31, April 1 and 2 
IRENE RICH, HUNTLY GORDON and VICTOR VARCONI in 
“SILKEN SHACKLES” 


HENNY PORTEN in 
“WHEN SHE STARTS—LOOK OUT!” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE Sloane Sq., S.W. (Sloane 5137). 
EVGS. 8.30. MATINEE SAT. at 2.30. (Last Week) 
THE BLUE COMET 
A Comedy by EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Wed., Mar. 30 BERT’S GIRL, by Elizabeth Baker 


KINGSWAY THEATRE. (Ger. 4032) 
NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATS. WED. and SAT. at 2.30. 
FOR THREE WEEKS ONLY 
MOZART’S OPERA 
(In English) 
COSI FAN TUTTE 
(The School for Lovers) 


PRINCES THEATRE. TWO SPECIAL MATINEES of 
MEDEA of Eurypides 
will be given on TUES., APRIL 5, and FRI., 8, at 2.45 
in which SYBIL THORNDIKE will appear. 
All seats bookable except Gallery. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Laneaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 
ie 12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms; five acres; billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
50s. to 67s. 6d. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos. 


ENTAL FATIGUE, ‘“‘ Nerves.’’ A very quiet and rest- 

ful Home with help and attention. Men only. Mental 

specialist attends. South Beacon, Hadlow Down, Uckfield, 
Sussex. Telephone: Hadlow Down. 


Tours 


UNSHINE Tours in Glorious Greece. Delightful motor 

tours. Individual attention. Minimum Rates. Write for 
on particulars to H. J. Woodley & Co., 4 Place St. George, 
Athens. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 


” 


or “rummage "’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Shipping 


[~ & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Pa Business, P. & O. H » 2 Ss 
Leadon, S.W.1; Freight or General’ Business 198 Lead ait 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 198 Leadenhall Strest, Londen, E.C.3. 


Misceilaneous 


YOU MUST HAVE COAL 


Trucks direct from Colliery to Stations anywhere at whole- 
sale prices for cash. House, Kitchen, Steam, Anthracite, Coke 
(Gas Furnace Foundry.) 

Write: Wm, D. Farrar, Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 

Telephone . 2220 Cheltenham. 


SONG LYRICS WANTED 
Urgently for conversion into popular successes. Gifted com- 
poser will set selected poems to music and arrange immediate 
publication. Beginners encouraged.—Submit MSS. to Box 865, 
Composer, Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


EAL HARRIS, Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct 
from the makers. Any length cut. Patterns free. State 
shade desired.—NEWALL, 138 Stornaway, Scotland. 


ORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 

Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 

coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 
Bradford, Yorks. 


““}? BOOKS BY, AND ABOUT OSCAR WILDE 


House of Pomegranates. First ed. Unopened. 1891. £3 3s. 
The Ideal Husband. First ed. Unopened. 1899. £2 2s. 
Importance of being Earnest. First ed. Unopened. 1899. £2 2s. 
De Profundis. First ed. Fine copy. 1905. 12s. 6d. 


Intentions. Second ed. Unopened. Scarce. 1894. 25s. 
Dorian Gray. First issue. Lippincott’s Magazine. 1890. 
27s. 6d 


Dorian Gray. First illus. ed. Fine copy. 1908. 165s. 

Life of Wilde by Frank Harris. 2 vols. 1918. £2 2s. 
Life of Wilde by Ingleby. N.D. 7s. 6d. 

Life and Bibliography by Mason. First ed. 1905. 21s. 
Miscellanies, by Wilde. First ed. Fine copy. 1908. 12s. 6d. 
The Soul of Man. First ed. Fine copy. 1907. 15s. 
Salome, illus. by Beardsley. Fine copy. 1907. 21s. 

The Sphinx, illus. by Alastair. 1920. 25s. 

Many other items of interest are in stock. 

Oscar Wilde was the most brilliant novelist, playwright, and 
conversationalist of the ’nineties and as the first of the moderns 
is worthy of the attention of all collectors. 

BOOKS WANTED.—Forsyte Saga. First ed. 

Lawrence’s Revolt of the Desert. Limited ed. 

Publications of the Athenian Society. 

Kipling’s Jungle Books. 1894-5. 

Scropi’s Deer Stalking. 1838. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 26.3.1927 
& Unwi Harra Murra 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Helaomenn Nash ‘ Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Prese 
Burns, Oates & Wash- ie & Stoughton a J 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Sam Low 
Collins & Blount 
Lockwood arro FUR. 
Paul Stanley aul 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan The Bodley Head 
Foulis Melrose Ward, Lock 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 
Gyldendal 
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The Saturday Review 


26 March 1927 


..J. H. CROSBY (Deputy-Chairman), 


Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) LIMITED. 


Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 1,400,000 Shares of £1 each 


DIRECTORATE. 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. — 
G. LAWN, C.B.E., 


D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. 


J. MUNRO, G. IMROTH, and G. J. JOEL, M.C. 
Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1926 
Tons crushed, 2,239,000, yielding 1,010,428 fine ounces of gold. Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 
Total Working Revenue ... iste nes ee ee £4,316,336 9 10 £118 6 
Total Working Costs 1,828,265 2 7 @16 4 
Working Profit £2,488,071 7 3 rime. 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 41,687 17 6 a 
Balance at 31st December, 1925, brought forward 119,109 0 4 
£2,648,868 5 1 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Government’s Share of Profits £1,358,888 12 7 
Taxation—Union and Provincial 5,975 3 6 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria, Donations and Depreciation 5,499 7 6 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of liabilities of. 
Compensation Fund 3,846 0 0 
ividends Nos. 18 and 19 of and 40% res tively 015,000 
324% 2,512,455 9 7 
Leaving a balance carried forward of . ne £136,412 15 6 


The Payable Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 11,384,000 tons, of an average value of 
8.9 dwts. over a stoping width of 70 inches. The reserves exclude ore of the value of under 4 dwts. over the 
stoping width. 

The Enlarged Reduction Plant, which is working very satisfactorily, was completed and started up in May. 

The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained frem the London Agents,. The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of ls Africa.) 


Issued Capital, £1,196,892, in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each. 
DIRECTORATE. 
J. CROSBY (Chairman). 


S. B. JOEL, J.P., 
J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., 


J. MUN 
SIR ABE GAILEY, Bart., 
and A. J. ANDERSON. 


Extracted from the Annual Report of 31st December, 1926. 
Tons crushed, 818,900, yielding 298,550 fine ounces of gold. 


SIR WM. DALRYMPLE, K.B.E., 
G. J. JOEL, M.C., 


Per ton, based on 
tonnage crushed. 


Total Working Revenue £1,273,730 5 5 £111 1 
Total Working Costs 672,884 10 3 016 5 
Working Profit £600,845 15 2 £014 8 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue 16,172 411 
Balance at 3lst December, 1925, brought ‘forward 62,629 18 10 
£673,647 18 11 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial tik £81,150 14 0 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria—Donations and " Depreciation 2,578 1 0 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of — liabilities of 
Compensation Fund 6,358 0 0 


9 7 


Capital Expenditure ons 142 
one 538,601 8 0 


Dividends Nos. 26 and 27 of 224% "each . 
628,830 12 9 


£44,817 6 4 


The annual recalculation of Ore Reserves at the year-end resulted in an estimate of 3,479,000 tons, with 
an average value of 7.5 dwts. over a stoping width of 57 inches. 

The upper leaders received a good deal of attention, and the one immediately above the Main Reef Leader 
was exposed by prospects, rises and winzes over a very large area and showed most satisfactory values and 
percentage payability. Of the 4,525 feet of development on this leader, 2,255 feet, or 50 per cent., proved to be 
payable with a value of 351 inch-dwts. As the channel width is only 23 inches, and modern machines and 
methods give narrow stoping widths, it is apparent that the upper leaders are a very valuable asset. 

The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


Leaving a balance carried forward of ... a ee 
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